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Uncle Sam’s Folklore 


JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI' 


Awerica has been thinking about it- 
self as an entity, a nation, a folk, for only 
a little over a hundred and fifty years. 
Uncle Samuel was too busy before that, 
pulling down trees, yanking out stumps, 
rolling away boulders, fighting Indians, 
building houses on windswept hillsides, 
and scattering seeds in stony fields to 
take time out to slap himself on the chest 
and say: ‘“‘Look at me! What manner of 
man am I?” or “What a fine man am I!” 
after the manner of his English forebear, 
John Horner (that steward of Henry 
VIII who descended from history into 
the nursery rhyme). American self- 
appraisal has only very recently been 
rendered in the fields of literature, art, 
science, history. Last of all, we have be- 
come aware suddenly of the harvestable 
field of our own folklore. The awareness 
and the study are so fresh that we have 
only just started to reap the spicy crop of 
the lore itself—Elizabethan survivals in 
the Tennessee mountains, “stars’’ falling 
“on Alabama,” cowboy ballads in the 
Southwest, pine-tall tales of the lumber- 
camps, salt-sharp chanteys along the 
Maine Coast, Old Stormalong yarns of 
the sea. And we have scarcely begun to 
analyze, weigh, and compare our own 
native lore with that of other peoples. 


* Author of The Snow-covered Wagon and Old Cali- 
fornia Trails. 
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We are therefore led to make our own 
comparisons, our own small heftings and 
viewings and appraisals, while waiting 
for the learned book which is probably 
now in the process of being written on the 
subject of the ancestry and individuation 
of American folklore. 

Nothing, of course, springs full-grown 
from the brow of Zeus and the visage of 
history (except Pallas Athene). Few may 
go back over the purple-misty ways of 
human rituals and taboos, dreams and 
fantasies, bogeys and fears and laughter, 
wild practices and gay practicalities, to 
find the beginnings of the lore of the hu- 
man folk in general. (It is more than in- 
teresting that the very word “‘lore’’ goes 
far back behind its Anglo-Saxon roots, 
which mean “‘to teach,” “to learn,” “‘to 
lead the way,” straight to an earthy kin- 
ship with the Latin “furrow.” To field 
and furrow and forest-clearing, then, for 
our lore’s beginnings!) 

Perhaps the most remarkable para- 
graphs on the vast, misty millenniums 
which went into the making of our hu- 
man minds in general (and therefore our 
inherited lore) appear in Thomas Mann’s 
Joseph and His Brothers, where he dwells 
eloquently upon the pitifully brief seven 
thousand years of our recorded history, 
the probable submergence of a far-from- 
mythical Atlantis some ninety-five hun- 
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dred years before Christ, and the vast 
“time-coulisses” which stretched back- 
ward from that “dread event, knowledge 
of which penetrated into all the lands of 
the earth,” to other deluges and that still 
greater Deluge and submergence of the 
“island continent of Lemuria below the 
Indian Ocean some forty-three thou- 
sand years before the Christian Era. 

In such water-glimmering dim dis- 
tances as those began some of our fables, 
some of our lore, including the deluge 
myth itself that is still told by every one 
of our Indian tribes, down to the play of 
the smallest and newest American infant 
dragging his toy ark on the imaginary 
floods of the living-room floor and beg- 
ging for a repetition of the ship-shaped 
story of Noah—and including much of 
all water-lore, serpents out of the sea, 
gods of the ocean, Old Men of the Sea, 
and all the strange, blue stories of the 
world! 

In such dim distances, then, the sun 
was worshiped in Babylon, in Phoenicia, 
in Egypt, at Carnac in Brittany, at 
Stonehenge, and in countless other 
places. But we are a practical nation and 
have long ago discarded the last glitter- 
ing vestiges of sun-worship! Yet have 
we? The ancient worshipers faced south, 
to the sun’s altar, and turned their bodies 
in a slow, venerating, repetitious circle, 
sunwise, east to west, left to right. So the 
Romans turned before their altars, so the 
Druids turned. Today we call it “‘clock- 
wise,” for the hands on all our timepieces 
move with the ancient sun-worshipers, 
east to west. We “count out”’ left to right, 
we deal cards left to right; we are told to 
read left to right in all group photographs 
in newspapers and magazines. And the 
sun hangs, in wheels and rosettes and 
marigolds and medallions, all over the 
ceilings and walls and facades of our pub- 
lic buildings. And the sun lingers in hun- 
dreds of our tales. 


It has been shown, through scholarly 
studies, that King Arthur, Gawain, 
Lancelot, Percival, and Galahad—so full 
of influence upon our Anglo-Saxon her- 
itage as chivalrous exemplars in litera- 
ture, legend, simile, phrase, and frontier 
behavior—were all sun-descended. Simi- 
larly, it has been proved that the Irish 
folk giants, Cuchullin and Fin M’Coul, 
were merely metamorphosed sun-gods. 

W. B. Yeats asks in Irish Fairy and 
Folk Tales: 


What Irishman, woman or child, has not 
heard of our renowned Hibernian Hercules, the 
great and glorious Fin M’Coul?.... Fin pulled 
up a fir tree, and, after lopping off the roots and 
branches, made a walking-stick of it, and set out 
on his way to Oonagh..... There was at that 
time another giant named Cuchullin..... The 
report went that by one of his fists he flattened 
a thunderbolt and kept it in his pocket, in the 
shape of a pancake, to show to all his ene- 
mies..... 

Does this remind us of one of our own 
folk giants? The connection, I believe, 
has not been sufficiently emphasized, for 
it would seem obvious that our Paul 
Bunyan is kin to these Brobdignags of 
Ireland. Is it not quite possible that 
some Irish yarners in our lumber-camps 
(and there had been gradual Irish im- 
migration into this country long before 
the potato famine of 1845 and the Irish 
Rebellion of 1795) started Paul striding 
in his seven-league boots across our leg- 
endry—Paul who also used a pine tree for 
a staff; who dug the Great Lakes to sup- 
ply Babe, his Blue Ox, with water; who, 
in the words of Pat Morrisette’s fine, 
swinging poem, “Paul Bunyan: An Amer- 
ican Symbol,” 

drank the rainbows dry 
And stripped the haunches of a thousand deer 
To make a breakfast for his hunger! 


Paul Bunyan, great-(many-times-great-) 
grandson of the sun! 

Far and deep are the sources—Le- 
muria sinking under the Indian Ocean 
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(were there sun-myths there?); India 
with its great hierarchy of spirits of the 
wind, the sky, the thunder, the lightning, 
and its great mythologies and legends 
and fairy tales, the mothering source of 
so much of our own literature and lore 
and very language; the Aryans moving 
slowly out of India to the high steppes 
and slopes of the Caucasus. 

Sir James G. Frazer surmises in The 
Golden Bough: 

If the Aryans, as some think, roamed the 
wide steppes of Russia or Central Asia with 
their flocks or herds before they plunged into 
the gloom of the European forests, they may 
have worshipped the god of the blue or cloudy 
firmament and the flashing thunderbolt long be- 
fore they thought of associating him with the 
blasted oaks in their new home. 

Now our ancestors moved into the 
forests of Europe, the beautiful oak and 
pine forests of Arcadian Greece, the 
gloomy Ciminian forests of Italy, the 
immense Hercynian forests of Germany, 
the lesser forest of Arden. In the silver- 
dark woods of Greece and Italy the an- 
cient cult of Diana was followed, and 
later in Ireland the moon was worshiped 
with strange rites. Today, on seeing the 
new moon, an Irishman may often make 
the sign of the cross and say: “May 
thou leave us as safe as thou hast found 
us!” 

Let us look a little further at the pro- 
venience of some of our ancient lore, be- 
fore we see how Uncle Samuel has 
recast some of it in his own peculiar 
image and before we look for possible 
indigenous lore. 

All the folklore of our wedding cere- 
monies is as old as the ritual of marriage 
itself and may be properly included, if, 
as the expert, Hartland, maintains, folk- 
lore embraces “superstition now living 
and vigorous.”’ What have we of the old? 
The wedding veil to protect the bride 
from evil spirits; the wedding bell to 
drive away the same demons; the wed- 
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ding cake, far older than the shared meal- 
cake of the Romans, as old as the use of 
grains and the conception of the fertility 
gods connected with them; the ring to 
keep the primitive soul in the body; the 
primitive giving-away of the bride; the 
carrying over the threshold, older than 
the rape of the Sabines, as old as the 
tree-spirit indwelling in the wood of the 
house (James G. Frazer’s magnificent 
Golden Bough makes these filiations very 
clear); and the rice scattered over the 
bride that her seed may be numerous. 
With what careless laughter we perform 
in church and house these festal rites that 
have been performed in field and forest 
with solemn and fearful devotion by our 
pagan ancestors for unrecorded mil- 
lenniums! 

All our Christmas folk ritual—our 
tree, our Yule log, our candles, our sing- 
ing, our gift-exchanges—go far behind 
the Roman Saturnalia again into the 
hazy dawn of our sun-worshiping, fire- 
worshiping, tree-worshiping ancestors. 
And our mistletoe is the Golden Bough 
itself, about which Frazer wrote his 
twelve tremendous volumes. 

Our children dance and sing and play 
games that were solemn and ritualistic 
once and have become mere rigamaroles. 
“Eenie meenie minie mo” was a terrify- 
ing, dark, magic formula once. “Cock 
Robin is dead”’ has untold ancient terror 
in it, for the robin, because of its flaming 
breast, was a bird as sacred as fire, and to 
kill it was misfortune, death! “‘A little 
bird told me” is no gay whimsicality. It, 
too, has all the fearful mystery of the 
forest in it. The “little bird’? was the 
wren, a bird of the gods with powers 
more terrible than those of the eagle or 
the devil. 

A friend tosses off a “‘God bless you!”’ 
casually, if you sneeze. It was far from 
casual once. The dark savage went 
through wild acrobatic stunts and pla- 
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catory ceremonies and prayers to recap- 
ture the soul that might have escaped 
the body during the fearful catastrophe 
of a sneeze! Wish on the wishbone! Yes, 
nothing but a joke now. But once the 
Etruscan soothsayers stood in the cleared 
space—the ftemplum (ancestor of our 
builded temples)—to watch the flight of 
birds or opened the body of a bird and 
studied its inner pattern. The whole, 
long, strange cycle of divination by 
birds is in our wishing on the furculum of 
a fowl! Do you believe in astrology? So 
common is the belief that almost every 
newspaper must carry an astrology col- 
umn. Shades of the Chaldeans! 

Have you seen farmers hunting for 
water with the witch-hazel rod? The 
witch-hazel rod is the direct descendant 
of the magic wand of the Druid. Have 
you seen cornerstone-laying ceremonies? 
The custom of depositing records is much 
kinder than that of slaying a human be- 
ing and burying his bleeding body in the 
foundation of the bridge, the castle, or 
the temple to appease the angry spirit of 
the disarranged and desecrated earth; 
but the kinship of the customs is grue- 
somely apparent. Do you carry a rab- 
bit’s foot on your car? Do you still be- 
lieve in animal totems and in the special 
sanctity of the talus or anklebone? No, 
but your ancestors did. Do you believe in 
fairies? No. But your hard-hitting, hard- 
fighting, straight-from-the-shoulder, re- 
alistic American heroes believe in “‘grem- 
lins,” and not entirely with laughter up 
the chevroned sleeve. And what, indeed, 
may fairies be? Very ancient little crea- 
tures, out of the fables of India, perhaps, 
or the transformed manes or fatuae of 
Rome; the fées of medieval France; the 
Tuath-de-Danan, the looming gods of 
early Ireland dwindled down into the 
“good people” or the tiny aboriginal, 
pre-Celtic inhabitants of England; or 
primitive souls, tiny human counter- 


parts escaped. (Strange that human be- 
ings persist in projecting images larger 
or smaller than themselves—giants or 
fairies. ) 

Do you believe in effigies or in sticking 
pins into your enemies by perforating 
their puppets? No. But, in 1935, ‘Lupe 
Velez, feuding with Jetta Goudal, had a 
dressing-table doll made in the image of 
her enemy and gleefully used it for a pin- 
cushion.” And the same custom is abun- 
dantly followed in the dark, voodooistic 
regions of our South. And on a beach in 
Michigan a few months ago, I watched 
Hirohito’s effigy burn over a modern yet 
ancient-crackling bonfire! How many 
thousands of such images must have 
burned throughout our pridefully “mod- 
ern,” “streamlined” country on V-J day! 

Do you throw pennies into the un- 
countable replicas of the wishing-well? 
All the deep, dark, strange customs of 
sacrificing to the spirits of water are 
there—all the racial memories of foam- 
fanged serpents, slimed dragons, water- 
horses, mermaids and mermen, Posei- 
dons and Tritons, agonies of Laocoén 
and of tormented Andromeda, enchant- 
ments of Vivian and other sirens of the 
lake. Pause at the brink of the foolish 
wishing-well, for it is strange lore and 
very dark and ancient that brings you 
there. 

So it is with almost all our folklore. As 
surely as we are descended from pri- 
mates, ground apes, Drift man, Java 
man, and Cromagnon, so are the dreams 
we dream, the tales we tell, the rituals 
we perform, in phrase if not in deed, the 
customs which we consider so character- 
istic of our America or our region of 
America, similarly sired. Yet, as customs 
branch away, they change. What has 
America done with its inherited folklore 
or what new quirks of folk has it given 
to the world? 

As Uncle Samuel himself differs from 
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John Bull or from the typical York- 
shiremen who are his cousins, so his 
speech, his stories, and his folklore differ. 
It is well again to remember that there is 
a little of Patrick in Uncle Samuel, too; 
for this has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. Pat’s gusty humor and flexibility 
and yarning are everywhere apparent. 
Even Dutch Rip Van Winkle’s land-of- 
sleeping resembles the beautiful Tirna 
nOg, the Country of the Young, from 
which the bard Oisin returned after three 
hundred years with his beard suddenly 
sweeping the ground. 

But let us see if we can find what some 
of the differentials of Samuel’s own per- 
sonality were. First of all, he was an ad- 
venturous spirit, or he never would have 
left the snug safety of the British Isles. 
He was the forth-faring, ‘“beholden-to- 
nobody” (how often I have heard that 
phrase among my own people in New 
England!) , hew-me-a-home-in-the-wilder- 
ness, on-my-own, accountable-only-to- 
God type. To hew that home he had to 
work like the devil, but there had to be a 
spark of merriment somewhere below his 
work-toughened, blast-roughened exte- 
rior, or the very nature of the adventure 
would have laid him in the grave long be- 
fore his siring-time. There was a rare 
resiliency there under the stern exterior. 
There was a wonderful inheritance of 
good sportsmanship, laughing off the 
hardships, turning a buffet of fate into a 
chuckle—Celtic humor combined with 
British adaptability—philosophical resil- 
iency, wisecracking. 

While our earliest American pioneers 
were subduing the bitter fields of New 
England, they were afraid of no man, not 
even Indians (they dealt with Indians, 
flintlock for tomahawk, massacre for 
massacre every time) ; they were afraid of 
no blast and no blight, no plague, no 
visitation whatsoever of their environ- 
ment. They feared only God, and they 
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did not tremble visibly before God. They 
bent on sturdy knees, without cringing. 
They walked with uprightness, rectitude, 
righteousness, in every physical and 
moral sense of those sturdy, rectilinear 
old Roman words. 

There had been few deaths on this 
continent—only a few graves of Indians. 
The constant reminders of death in Eu- 
rope, with its omnipresent gray ruins of 
antiquity, its cemeteries deep with 
burials and reburials, its dust which is 
the ‘dust of heroes,” have an inescap- 
ably funereal and solemnifying influence. 
In America there was only youth, the 
dawn, and life—dynamic and abundant 
life. As a result, our folklore is lacking 
in some of the dread figures of Old 
World lore. There are no fearsome spec- 
ters, except a dwindled spook or two in 
Washington Irving’s half-Dutch legends 
and later, when houses had been lived in 
long enough, a few “hants.’”’ (Of course, 
the Negro brought magic, voodoo, con- 
jure, and demonic tales into the South. 
But there are no real folklorish bugaboos, 
descendants of the dread Welsh god, 
Black Bucca.) There are no dragons or 
serpents, those ancient water-creatures 
and dimly remembered mastodons and 
dinosaurs of the European continent. 
There are few creatures of the night, no 
star-myths or fully developed moon- 
myths in our lore. Our pioneers went to 
bed early and were unafraid of the night. 

We were a long time “subduing.’’ Our 
Yankees exchanged implements, devel- 
oped their wits, and swapped a few mild 
stories and jokes. There is a fine verbal 
portrait of this early Yankee in Con- 
stance Rourke’s Roots of American Cul- 
ture. Then our Yankee pioneer, cocky 
and sure, with the wilderness tamed and 
God in his pocket, began self-confidently 
to move—west. (Always that west of the 
world with its immemorial lure—the 
land below the setting sun, where the 
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“seeds of the sun,” gold or golden op- 
portunity, must lie: Meropis, Elysium 
on the far edge of the earth, the Garden 
of the Hesperides, the Blessed and the 
Fortunate Isles, Tirna nOg off the 
western cliffs of Ireland, Avalon, Atlan- 
tis, the Fountain of Youth, the seven 
gold-and-turquoise-gleaming cities of Ci- 
bola, the Mother Lode, continent’s end, 
rainbow’s end, the country west of the 
moon!) Then, to the westward-going 
American the prairies unfolded like a 
gigantic sunflower, and the vast rivers 
came into view and the canyons deep as 
earth and the unbelievable trees with the 
stars tangled in their branches! The land- 
scape fathered exuberance, exaggeration, 
and the towering tale because it was it- 
self an exaggeration. 

Says Charles Russell in Trails Plowed 
Under: “‘A man in the States might have 
been a liar in a small way but when he 
comes west he soon takes lessons from 
the prairies.” 

The American Joe Miller records that 
“a Kentuckian was once asked what he 
considered the boundaries of the United 
States. ‘The boundaries of our country, 
sir?’ he replied. ‘Why, sir, on the north we 
are bounded by the Aurora Borealis, on 
the east we are bounded by the rising 
sun, on the south we are bounded by the 
procession [sic] of the Equinoxes and on 
the west by the Day of Judgment.’ ”’ 

The forth-faring, tongue-in-cheek, un- 
stoppable Yankee expanded not only 
geographically but creatively, conversa- 
tionally, and spiritually. He began to try 
to match even the gigantic scenery which 
opened up before him. He accepted all 
challenges, even those of the landscape. 
The understatement of his insular British 
ancestors was abandoned forever. Some- 
one has pointed out that an island people 
of necessity develops reticence, good 
breeding, a quiet sort of diplomacy, as 
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people in a small, crowded room must 
learn a non-elbowing technique and at 
least an imitation of good manners in 
order to get along at all. The understate- 
ment is surely also a part of this island 
heritage. But now there was no island 
any more! There was room for wide- 
swinging axes, heroic journeys, and sky- 
curving boasts! The Yankee had broken 
away from the mother-nation not only 
geographically but, at last, politically. 
He had beaten her in a showdown. How 
those loosened Yankee tongues wagged 
now! (What wags!) The American be- 
came, plurally like that Jonathan Brooke 
of New London who delivered a Groton- 
massacre memorial address, standing on 
a hill and crying out to the small audi- 
ence and the four winds: “Attention, 
Universe!”’ 

Paul Bunyan was the son of Strength 
and Laughter. Even the mythical mon- 
sters of his camp were the brood of 
buffoonery—the Gillygaloo Bird that 
laid square eggs, the Goofus Bird that 
flew backward (“It doesn’t give a darn 
where it’s going, it only wants to know 
where it’s been”), the Hoop Snake, the 
Whirligig Fish, the Hodag that slept 
leaning against the trunks of trees, gay 
American creatures of fantasy, carica- 
tures of all the Old World monsters of 
sheer horror, the cockatrices and chi- 
meras, firedrakes and chichivaches. 

And all the healthy crew of kindred 
giants multiplied. Pecos Bill strode 
through the West like ten Titans, riding 
the Oklahoma cyclone that washed out 
the Grand Canyon and gouged out Death 
Valley. Bill’s mother, says Frank Shay 
in Here’s Audacity, went after the Indi- 
ans who attacked camp one night with a 
broom! “She killed forty-five before they 
understood she did not consider them 
socially desirable.” She weaned Bill, 
says Edward O’Reilly, ‘fon moonshine 
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liquor when he was three days old. He 
cut his teeth on a bowie knife. .... Pecos 
Bill invented the six-shooter and train- 
robbin’ and most of the crimes popular 
in the old days of the West. He didn’t in- 
vent cow-stealin’. That was discovered 
by King David in the Bible but Bill im- 
proved on it.” 

Mike Fink was “a little bit the al- 
mightiest man on the river anyhow!” A 
part of our young, self-confident national 
psychology perhaps—we who still feel 
ourselves a little bit the ‘“‘almightiest”’ 
nation on the planet? 

And Old Stormalong was our Man of 
the Sea—but not the dread “Old Man of 
the Sea”’ of ancient fable—again a happy 
caricature. ““Stormalong took his whale 
soup in a Cape Cod dory, his favorite 
meat was shark, he liked ostrich eggs for 
breakfast and then he would lie back on 
the deck and pick his teeth with an 
eighteen foot oar.” Stormalong’s ship, 
“The Courser,” Frank Shay declares, 
“penetrated the clouds and the top 
sections were on hinges so they could be 
bent over to let the sun and moon pass. 
Her sails were so big that the builders 
had to take all the able-bodied sail- 
makers out in the Sahara Desert to find 
room to sew them. The skipper had to 
order all hands aloft six days before a 
storm. The young men who were sent 
aloft usually came down as grey-beards.”’ 

John Henry was the overgrown steel- 
driver, a Negro who grew into a legend of 
power and success for his frustrated, 
dream-projecting race. 

David Crockett helped to make him- 
self into a legend: 


I’m that same David Crockett, fresh from 
the backwoods, half-horse, half-alligator, a little 
touched with the snapping-turtle; can wade the 
Mississippi, leap the Ohio, ride upon a streak of 
lightning and slip without a scratch down a 
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honey-locust; can whip my weight in wild cats, 
—and if any gentleman pleases, for a ten dollar 
bill, he may throw in a panther,—hug a bear 
too close for comfort, and eat any man opposed 
to Jackson..... 


Everyone seemed to be boasting out- 
landishly : 

“My name is Nimrod Wildfire.... 
that’s got the prettiest sister, fastest 
horse and ugliest dog in the District and 
can outrun, outjump, throw down, drag 
out and whip any man in all Kaintuck.” 

“T’m a Tennessee screamer.” 

“I’m a two-gun man,” sang out the 
cowboy, “‘and a very bad man and won’t 
do to monkey with.” 

“Whoo-oop!”” roared the riverman! 
“T’m the old original iron-jawed, brass- 
mounted, copper-bellied corpse-maker 
from the wilds of Arkansas! Look at me! 
I’m the man they call Sudden Death and 
General Desolation!....Blood’s my 
natural drink! .... Cast your eye on me, 
gentlemen! And lay low and hold your 
breath, for I’m ’bout to turn myself 
loose!’’ 

This is all a happy, harmless, healthy 
kind of boasting. It is not at the hurt ex- 
pense of anyone else. It is youth trium- 
phant, vitality on the rampage. There is 
little in it of the swollen malice which 
has puffed out all our vocables for boast- 
ing, in their very origins: “brag” from 
the Middle English “to trumpet”; 
“bombast” from the Persian for “‘stuff- 
ing, padding”; “bumptious” from the 
Greek “to overflow”; “buffoon” from 
Vulgar Latin ‘“‘to puff out the cheeks”; 
“fool,’’ Latin follis, “bellows, bag”’! (Yet 
the quality may lead to a certain danger 
in our national character, unless we 
yield room on the field for the natural, 
healthy boastings of other races, other 
nations.) 

“This boasting,” says Margaret Mead 
in her fine book appraising the American 
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character, And Keep Your Powder Dry, 
“goes with the whole American character 
....a character that is geared to success 
and to movement, invigorated by ob- 
stacles and difficulties.” 

It is interesting, from this point of 
view, to study the categories into which 
Mr. B. A. Botkin in his voluminous, 
valuable mulligan, Treasury of American 
Folklore, divides this field of Americana. 
There are: (1) heroes and boasters, (2) 
boosters and knockers, (3) jesters, (4) 
liars, (5) folk tales and legends, and (6) 
songs and rhymes. 

A happy crew, then, boasting, boost- 
ing, jesting, fancifying, yarning, singing 
at the tops of their lungs—the makers of 
American folklore. A young nation, 
magnificent, exuberant—a young nation 
that has just finished winning another 
war, a nation that can “lick its weight in 
wild cats,” a nation that can wisecrack 
even at the edge of foxholes. No dark 
tales and rituals here, bred in moon- 
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misty forests, human sacrifice, spilled 
blood, dragon-devourings, and black 
magic. But plenty of changed folk 
customs and altered folklore deep out 
of Mother Asia and Mother Europe— 
gay Maypole dances, the meaning of the 
tree-pole and the once ritualistic dance 
long ago forgotten; wholly “merry” 
Christmas rites; joyous wedding cere- 
monies; careless wishings at the well; 
cheerfully Americanized ‘‘spells” and 
“rhymes,” “ballads” and “dances”; 
lightened superstitions; and character- 
istically whimsical native tricks and 
stunts and buck-passings and wisecrack- 
ings and games and usages and vogues, 
and many laughterful tales, passed 
around the campfire and the hearthfire, of 
deeds in the open, of lusty heroes bat- 
tling not so often other bashed heroes 
but licking their environment, instead, 
conquering the good, the very good, 
American earth, and plucking the eagles 
from the sky! 


Dialogue on Teaching Milton 


GEORGE H. HENRY'* 


A YOUNG visiting teacher with about 
four years’ experience sat with me in the 
boiler-room for a smoke, having just 
observed a few of my classes. As the 
janitor threw several shovelfuls of dusty 
buckwheat into the fire, the young 
observer inquired: “How do you get 
pupils to like these tough classics—to 
like Milton?” 

“T don’t know. I never thought much 


* Principal, Community High School, Dover, 
Del. 


about it, really. I’m not conscious of 
doing any special thing.” 

“Your pupils seem to accept Milton.” 

I was amused by his choice of the 
word “‘accept.” 

He continued: ‘‘My pupils adopt the 
wrong attitude as soon as those strange 
foreign titles are announced. Milton, 
I’m afraid, is badly dated for air-minded, 
juke-box youngsters.” 

“Why shouldn’t youth accept ‘L’Al- 
legro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ as their own— 




















two strictly adolescent poems? Milton 
is full of youthful wonder, to the point of 
enjoying melancholy. My pupils love to 
be sad, don’t yours? Milton is so full of 
living that he has to catalogue it all—to 
add it up, gloating on the amazing total 
so far; it is a sensuous inventory. He 
seems to say: ‘Why, life has just begun, 
and it adds to so much already!’ It is 
adolescence looking out on the world and 
writing itself down, to prove to itself 
that life is too good to be true. One has 
no trouble getting pupils to accept what 
is already in them. I never found a pupil 
yet who wasn’t a ‘mute inglorious 
Milton’ of the minor poems.”’ 

He scrutinized me to see whether I was 
joking or was merely undergoing a 
verbal tantrum. 

“Yours were happy about Milton; but 
I must confess that mine resent the 
poems. How do you plan Milton to get 
them to like him?” 

“Honestly, it never occurred to me to 
plan Milton.” 

He was astonished about a lack of 
plan. “Surely you give the lesson some 
thought—have a sketch, a unit, or some- 
thing.” 

“No, I haven’t. I don’t believe I 
could invent a unit on Milton, nor do I 
find one necessary. In fact, I never 
consciously think about teaching Milton 
from one year to the next; but I do 
tramp the meadows a great deal and 
spend a night in a haycock at times, and 
hunt old forges and charcoal furnaces 
and colonial farms with ‘antique pillars 
massyproof.’ ” 

“Well, I tried a unit on him, and the 
lesson wasn’t any better.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” I noted that he 
did not allude to the “haycock” and 
“forge” implications; thus I did not 
develop the idea, but replied: “Did you 
ever try filling a cider jug with water 
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from a pump? More streams down the 
sides than flows into the jug. I always 
find too much life spilling down over the 
sides of a unit.” 

“But where did you get hold of your 
motivation, your illustrations?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know. The same 
place Milton did, I suppose.” 

“But didn’t you think them up, go 
over the poem—in other words, figure 
out what you want to do—to interpolate 
or amplify?” 

“Do you suppose Milton ‘thought up’ 
those experiences he catalogues? Frank- 
ly, it would seem like cheating for me to 
trump up mere comments.” 

“Well, surely you have an objective?”’ 

“Fortunately, Milton furnishes that— 
by writing the poems. I never try to 
motivate Milton—one comes under his 
spell, that’s all. I handle each poem as 
it it were a bunch of ripe grapes. The 
youngsters are delighted to find how 
he justifies the juke box: 


To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade. 


They ask why there shouldn’t be 
municipal outdoor pavilions somewhat 
like the open greens and commons of 
old time, instead of these stifling road- 
houses they must go to.” 

“But your pupils did like Milton; I 
could sense that. There must be some- 
thing. It isn’t Milton alone, or mine 
would like him.” 

“For one thing, forget about laying in 
a stock of motivation and cornering 
Milton in a unit. Over two hundred 
years ago a man lived a life, a happy 
balance of thought and action, of indoor 
and otttdoor living, of sense and spirit, 
and congealed that experience into 


verses; now here within four walls, in a 
different country, with their breakfasts 
still digesting inside them, alien to seven- 
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teenth-century symbols, are sixteen- 
year-olds undergoing something or other 
called a ‘lesson’ on this once-very-much- 
alive man. This hour would come better 
after a hike at dawn or under a tree, but 
here it is: in four not-very-beautiful 
walls. Whatever is taking place in their 
minds is not a unit. Call it a ‘spore’ or 
‘germ’: a spore is latent life; a germ 
implies growth. The teacher can best aid 
Milton by not getting into his way, by 
not fishing around for tricks ‘to put life 
into’ an old classic that needs ‘props,’ 
for there is plenty of ‘life’ in it as it is. 
Now I could enjoin my pupils to increase 
the quality of their seeing, to heighten 
their awareness of the richness and va- 
riety of sensory experience, to marvel 
over the links between seemingly dis- 
similar things, but how difficult for me to 
do so without any aid, relying on my own 
resources. Who am I to try it alone? 
Fortunately, I have a Milton to help, not 
a classic, not a part of a course, but an 
‘ever present source in time of trouble.’ 
I thank heaven for a man like Milton to 
support me in my task, and I don’t 
moan that I have him to teach. Many 
teachers complain that if Milton (and 
some others) were out of the way, like 
a cluttering-up antique, they would be 
free to do many interesting activities. I 
need him. The poem does not need life 
or even contemporaneousness; rather, it 
is youth that needs timelessness. Milton 
has reduced experience to its eternal 
atomic structure, and pupils marvel 
how a man from across the centuries can 
increase their sense of smell. Even youth, 
they learn, is old.”’ 

“You will admit that most of your 
pupils, if handed Milton to read, would 
abhor him.”’ 

si | do.”’ 

“Then it is the teaching that makes 
the difference.” 


“Not exactly.” 

“If my pupils resent Milton and yours 
enjoy him, the difference, considering 
that youth is about the same every- 
where, is in the teaching.”’ 

“Not in the teaching—in the living. 
It’s not what you know about the poems 
but how you feel toward them.” 

“What is it, then, that a good teacher 
has that a poor one does not have when it 
comes to teaching these particular 
poems?” 

“Well, it isn’t a thorough knowledge 
of the verses, is it?”’ 

“No; we shall assume that even a 
mediocre teacher can tell what all the 
lines mean.” 

“Tt isn’t a research into the poet’s 
life either, is it?”’ 

“No. Again, we will admit that, 
although following the development of 
the Milton of the minor poems to the 
Milton who would ‘justify the ways of 
God to man’ is bound to affect even an 
ordinary mind, it may not increase one’s 
power to teach.” 

“Such biographical information, then, 
isn’t necessary to the teaching of these 
poems to high-school pupils.” 

“That is right.” 

“In fact, couldn’t a good teacher 
teach these poems well even if he had 
never heard of Milton and had read the 
poems only a few times?” 

“T think you are right.” 

“Indeed,” he concluded, ‘‘it wouldn’t 
affect the lesson much, for a good 
teacher, whether the poems were just 
published yesterday or a_ thousand 
years ago.” 

“True.” 

“What is it, then? Personality?” 

“Not entirely. Most salesmen have 
that.” 

“You are right. I can’t imagine any of 
my salesman friends teaching Milton.” 
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“You have your Master’s degree, I 
suppose?” I thought I would lead up to 
the “‘haycock-and-forge” point in an- 
other way. 

“Will have it next summer.” 

“And you have been studying ever 
since you left college. All your credits in 
administration, I wager.” 

He nodded. 

“Fundamentally, you don’t have your 
mind on Milton, eh? That won’t deter 
you from supervising English teachers 
though.” We both laughed. 

“Did you ever take a sleeping bag and 
lie out, like Stevenson?” I inquired, in 
such a way as if I were digressing. 

“No.” His mouth betrayed impa- 
tience with my apparent side-stepping of 
the issue. 

“Do you often rise at dawn for no 
other reason than that you wanted to see 
what you could see?” 

“T used to be a Scout,” he said, a little 
sarcastically. 

“Did you ever become a devotee of an 
author? For instance, follow Byron’s 
wanderings from Waterloo to the Coli- 
seum, or look down from a hill at 
Widdemere? A teacher I know once did 
the ridiculous stunt of buying a ticket 
for Vallambrosa as soon as he reached 
Naples, because he was haunted by its 
sound in ‘Lycidas.’ ”’ 

“T see what you are driving at.” 

“Did you ever wade the seashore a /a 
Whitman, not d /a Atlantic City? Have 
you walked a cemetery with Masters or 
Gray? Do you see that Fascism has 
something to do with the ‘Areopagitica’? 
You know Concord, from the poem; but 
today Quernica, which Picasso tried to 
put into paint, is ‘the shot that was 
heard around the world’; it was the ex- 
periment for Warsaw and Rotterdam. 
While you were taking courses you 
failed to see your own destiny being 
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shaped. Milton was right ‘in it,’ you 
know.” 

“But I lived in a big city; I didn’t 
have much of a chance with nature—to 
come back to Milton.” 


“Then let Chaucer come to your aid 
instead of Milton.” 

“I’m afraid of Chaucer. He never goes 
over for me.” 

“Took many a course in him too, I’m 
sure.” 

—o. 

“You stop taking courses. Go down to 
the docks and eat with the stevedores; 
and when a street is being repaired, sit 
on the curb with the diggers. Saunter 
in the “Y” lobby when the fleet’s in. 
Visit a Gospel Mission and listen after 
the service, or lean on the Ritz bar and 
eavesdrop on political rumors; then stroll 
for a chat with your shoemaker and call 
on your cleaners instead of having your 
clothes delivered. But don’t sit under 
any doctor who counted the number of 
double negatives in The Canterbury 
Tales. Go work in a cannery, or pitch 
hay some summer, or tramp out west: 
you will be amazed what you can do 
with Chaucer after that—and Milton.”’ 

“But that would deny me an incre- 
ment, according to the local salary 
schedule.”’ 

“Teaching doesn’t have a chance 
anymore, does it?”’ 

“Then, too, I need credits for cer- 
tificate renewal.”’ 

“When all this credit business is gone, 
Milton will remain. How does one put 
experience into a curriculum when one 
can offer pupils only credits about 
experience?” 

He stared absently at the coalbin a 
while; then he mused: “I don’t know 
why, but there comes to my mind right 
now a huge calendar, which hangs among 
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flashy menu signs above a table in the 
restaurant where I eat every noon. On 
the calendar is a large picture—a hay- 
stack in a meadow, with a mower lying 
in it, taking his fill of the sky. There are 
flowers, sheep, and a distant steeple—all 
poorly done. When I was weary of 
battling with seniors over these classics 
like ‘L’Allegro,’ I habitually looked 
forward to this picture to help me to 
escape in daydreams. It is only now 
that I note how similar the calendar is to 
details in ‘L’Allegro’, where, ironically, 
I could have gone for the same relief. 
The very poem whose presentation to 
apathetic pupils had worried me beyond 
endurance contains within it the seeds 
of my consolation—and now, I see, of a 
remedy. I should have spent more time 
in the haystack instead of in summer 
classes.”’ 

“You are learning fast. Save that 
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incident for your pupils. They wouid 
love it.” 

“But they would laugh—it’s too 
personal.”’ 

“Man, that’s the stuff 1’m after for 
my classes. If you don’t use it, I will in 
mine anyway.” 

“T see now what you mean. I was 
really in Milton’s way, impeding him.” 

“What were your last credits in?” 

“‘*Guidance in  Secondary-School 
English’—the wholesome personality.” 

“Did they mention Milton?” 

“Goodness, no!” 

“Did you ever see a better suggestion 
for a well-balanced life than ‘L’Allegro’ 
and ‘II Penseroso’?”’ 

We shook hands, and then wiped some 
soot from our wet foreheads; I warned 
him to visit me again soon, for if he 
waited too long it would be no use—by 
that time he may be a superintendent. 





Teaching Obliquely and Testing Directly 


IRVIN C. POLEY’ 


Tuere are so many phases of English 
which high-school students need to know 
that it is impossible to teach all of them 
directly. Hence the need for oblique 
teaching, a term I learned from the book 
which has helped my own teaching more 
than any other—Lucia Mirrielees’ Teach- 
ing Literature and Composition in High 
School (Harcourt, Brace). Oblique teach- 
ing can supplement direct teaching; it 
provides illustrative material that is in 
itself educative. If a teacher decides a 
class needs to know the difference be- 
tween transitive and intransitive verbs, 
for example, his illustrations might well 


* Vice-principal and teacher of English, German- 
town Friends School; new chairman of the High- 
School Section of NCTE. 


be taken from the inflected forms of “‘lie”’ 
and “lay.” If he wanted to stress the 
distinction between “imply” and “‘infer,”’ 
he would probably want at the same 
time to review obliquely and briefly the 
spelling of “implied” or “‘inferred,’’ with 
mention of such helpfully associated 
forms as “‘tries,”’ ‘‘flies,”’ and ‘‘modifies”’ 
or as “referred,” “inferred,” and ‘‘de- 
ferred.” If the class finds this easy, he 
may even want to ask why “reference,” 
“inference,”’ and deference’’“‘ have only 
one r. 

Again, if for a sense-impression theme 
he assigns five sentences each appealing 
to a different sense, he might inspire 
obliquely a review of sentence sense and 
of end punctuation by requiring every 
































subject to be underscored once and every 
predicate twice and by asking such a 
short series of questions as this: What 
three possibilities of end punctuation are 
there? Which of those three, if over- 
worked, is as bad as too much pepper? 
(Exclamation point.) What popular fea- 
ture in the newspapers is likely to over- 
work the exclamation point? (Comic 
strips: when a man falls down, the artist 
often puts, in lieu of genuine humorous 
originality, ‘‘!!?!?!’’ Here also in a slight 
way is oblique teaching of greater ma- 
turity of taste in humor.) 

Much punctuation, much spelling, 
nearly all grammar in the senior high 
school, syllabification, pronunciation and 
the two or three most important dia- 
critical marks, nearly all literary history 
and backgrounds of authors’ lives, fig- 
ures of speech, nearly all vocabulary, 
alliteration and rhyme and the difference 
between them—these are some of the 
phases of English best taught obliquely. 

Of course, oblique teaching is not new; 
many of us English teachers have used 
it, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes 
even a little apologetically because we 
have thought every lesson should be an 
obvious whole, some of us have felt 
guilty when we interrupted the neat 
discreteness of teaching Wordsworth’s 
sonnets all of Monday, gerunds and par- 
ticiples all of Tuesday, restrictives all of 
Wednesday. 

English is better served,in my opinion, 
by a procedure somewhat analogous to 
Chekhov’s playwriting. In The Cherry 
Orchard, for example, the complexity of 
the characters and the multiplicity of 
minor plots—no ‘‘well-made play” here 
—are stimulating, fascinating, yet a little 
confusing until the final curtain. There 
the tableau of the forgotten servant with 
the noise of the cherry trees offstage 
unifies the great play magnificently. We 
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have a new understanding of people 
everywhere, especially of pre-Soviet Rus- 
sian aristocrats; we see freshly why such 
people—lovable as they often were— 
foreshadow violent revolution. For Chek- 
hov’s genius substitute the intelligent 
preparation, the hard work, the interest 
in technique characteristic of good Eng- 
lish teachers. We shall have, then, I 
think, day by day more variety—boys 
and girls thrive on variety, though they 
need routine, too—and more real inter- 
est, the kind that incites to self-motivat- 
ed study. And at the end of the unit or of 
the semester we may have something of 
the same sense of enlarged understanding 
of the whole that Chekhov gives. 

Spelling and punctuation should be 
taught obliquely nearly every period, 
with direct teaching introduced only 
after a need is felt or when a need can be 
shown to exist—that is, immediately 
after a set of themes has been returned. 
The teacher should stress what the class 
needs to know, with no bitter remarks 
about “‘what should have been learned 
last year.” If more than two or three 
students make sentence faults, I should 
reteach the three possibilities of end 
punctuation. The period is, of course, 
most important, but will be missed less 
often than the question mark. Some- 
times, oddly enough, well-trained pupils 
will omit the exclamation point when it 
is essential; they have, quite properly, 
been told to beware the overpeppered, 
slightly hysterical effect of too many ex- 
clamation points, and thus one may find 
periods after “What a life” and ‘““How 
beautiful she was.”’ 

Teaching the use of commas is the 
next most important phase of punctua- 
tion. As with spelling, accept any point- 
ing that is at all defensible. I happen to 
like the comma before ‘‘and”’ in a series 
—as the one after “loyal,” for example, 
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in ‘He was brave, loyal, and quick- 
witted.” I teach it because it seems logi- 
cal to me, showing that each predicate 
adjective is equal in value. Dropping it 
after ‘‘loyal’”’ makes “loyal” and ‘“‘quick- 
witted” seem more closely connected 
with each other than they are with 
“brave.”’ But many established modern 
authors—Galsworthy, for one—drop the 
comma in similar constructions, and it 
would be petty tyranny on my part to 
insist upon it. If one is not tied to a text 
and a list of comma rules, or if, in the 
senior high school, one sees the need for a 
review of the general principles of com- 
mas, I advise the discussion of sentences 
taken from themes or some such list of 
sentences as that given below, culled 
mostly from an article in an old English 
Journal, the name of whose author I 
have lost. They can be mimeographed 
and assigned for homework or, better, 
written on the blackboard and used, five 
or six a day, for a quick drill at the begin- 
ning of the class. 


I 


1. John Martin and I went to the game to- 
gether. 

2. This silk comes in blue green red and buff. 

3. We visited John and Mary Thomas and 
Marie. 

4. I turned the wheel pressed the footbrake 
threw the emergency brake and closed my 
eyes. 

5. There was no one at home but Norah and 
she was asleep. 

6. I thought there was no one at home but 
Norah simply had not heard the bell. 

7. The charge is false and I can prove my in- 
nocence. 

8. That dress fascinates me and I am going to 
have it if I get nothing else this year. 

9. Whenever English boys have time to play 
cricket is the game. 

10. He is a charming fellow an Englishman 
but extremely sympathetic. (It is worth 
asking the class what “but” implies about 
the writer’s attitude toward the sympathet- 





ic quality of Englishmen and why “and” 
would imply a different attitude.) 


II 


1. My employer who once tended the ma- 
chines himself knows how hard we work. 

2. Any employer who has never tended the 
machines himself does not know how hard 
we work. (It is well to comment on the nec- 
essary pause after “himself”? even though 
there can be no comma after this restrictive 
clause. The same principle is true in sen- 
tences 5 and 8.) 

3. Mr. Jones your next neighbor thought you 
would be interested. (A comma cutting off 
“Mr. Jones” gives one meaning; two com- 
mas cutting off ‘“‘your next neighbor” give 
a very different meaning.) 

4. You will regret I think that you have re- 

fused my offer. 

. A boy who lies in bed all morning must 

really be sick. 

6. The world’s record for the mile run which 
has stood for forty years is four minutes and 


uw 


twelve seconds. 

7. The prima donna though she had been lying 
down all morning was not able to sing at the 
aiternoon concert. 

8. A radio set that is not highly selective is 
useless in Chicago. 

g. The Super Canola which works so well here 
has never been popular there. 

10. Yes Roosevelt because he filled out Mc- 
Kinley’s term was considered to be ineli- 
gible for re-election. 

Vocabulary will also require some 
oblique teaching almost daily. In the 
final sentence of the punctuation exer- 
cise “‘ineligible”’ will need the attention 
of some members of most classes. The 
teacher will probably want to bring in 
“eligible,” also—and he will use the 
word ‘‘antonym”’ in doing so. The next 
day he may want to reinforce the word 
“antonym”’ and go on to the direct 
teaching of other -onym words—‘‘anony- 
mous,” ‘‘anonymously,” ‘‘pseudonym” 
(and its difference from “alias’’), ‘““pseu- 
donymous,” “‘pseudonymously,” ‘“hom- 
onym,” “patronymic.” If the word 
“opaque” comes up, it may be well to 
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teach “transparent” and “translucent”’ 
at the same time. Before he begins My 
Lasi Duchess, the teacher will want to 
be sure that the class know “dowry,” 
“officious,” “‘last’”’ (in the sense of latest) ; 
“last” is an example of the need for 
sharpening vocabulary as well as en- 
larging it. At some stage of a Shake- 
spearean play he will make certain that 
the class knows ‘“‘wont”’ and “‘fancy”’ and 
“admiration” in the Elizabethan senses. 
When he discusses “soliloquy” and 
“aside,” he may want to teach ‘“mono- 
logue,”’ as exemplified by Browning and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. The experienced 
teacher learns to sense the vocabulary 
lacks that block understanding. One 
must, for instance, know the word “epi- 
gram” for the first act of The Admirable 
Crichton and “galleon” for the first 
stanza of The Highwayman. 

The essential for success in the teach- 
ing of vocabulary is to keep an interest in 
words going constantly—almost always 
oblique references when the attention is 
centered on spelling or literature or 
grammar, sometimes a little direct work 
on stems and affixes, sometimes a story 
of derivations, once or twice a report on 
“Five New Words and How I Used 
Them,’ with a warning to pick useful 
words and not to search the dictionary 
for rareties. Sometimes it pays to ask the 
class if they have ever had the experience 
of learning a new word and then hearing 
or seeing it two or three times in the next 
ten days. Many will have had this expe- 
rience, which is rather nice, for a shared 
experience helps to unify a class. Also, 
each adolescent feels less lonely every 
time he discovers he is less “‘peculiar’’ 
than he feared. Then raise the question 
whether this almost synchronous appear- 
ance of a word is supernaturally engi- 
neered. Someone is sure to bring out the 
probability that the word is in reality 
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frequently used and that it was merely 
unnoticed before. Then suggest a little 
diary for every new word, like this one 
for “supercilious”’ ? 

supercilious—haughty; proud; dictatorial; 
overbearing 

Oct. 6—The forward he can repel; the super- 
cilious he can subdue. Carlyle: Essay on Burns. 

Nov. 1—He led the supercilious young man to 
his room. Newspaper. 

Nov. ro—He questioned in a drawl that was 

unmistakably supercilious. Walpole: The Green 
Mirror. 
The students may, incidentally, be inter- 
ested in observing three things; that 
“supercilious” or any other word takes 
on richness from examination of its 
meaning in new contexts, that the deri- 
vation of the word is close to that of 
“highbrow,” and that a slang word like 
“highbrow” usually loses meaning be- 
cause it is used thoughtlessly for a wide 
variety of meanings. 

In the study of vocabulary there is so 
much that is valuable for boys and girls 
that we should be especially careful not 
to waste their time by making our own 
whims about words too prominent; I 
have seen pupils who were barely literate 
urged to use the “‘preferred”’ pronuncia- 
tion of “‘either.’’ It is like buying spats 
for a man when he has no shoes; if talking 
up the value of a sense of humor were not 
an almost infallible sign of the talker’s 
own lack of one, I should advise keeping 
one’s sense of humor—or sense of relative 
values—on ready tap for classroom use. 

One way to evaluate what is being 
learned and to stimulate in the pupil 
careful listening and thoughtful note- 
taking is the announcement that every 
fortnight or so there will be a new-type, 
teacher-made test on miscellanies, many 
of which have come up incidentally. 


“Vocabulary 
Word Study, 


2Margaret Florence Hastings, 
Building through Recognition,” 
May, 1926. 
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Here is an actual set of questions de- 
signed to test a week’s work on the items 
that seemed appropriate for general com- 
ment after the return of themes to an 
able upper high-school class. 


TEST ON MISCELLANIES 


1. (dictation) Anyone (who/whom) they think 
has whooping cough is likely to know painful 
loneliness. 

(In this sentence the required spelling words 
are: “whooping cough,” “likely,” “know,” 
“painful,” and “‘loneliness.”’ The required punc- 
tuation is a period at the end and the absence of 
commas after ‘‘anyone”’ and “whooping cough”’; 
the pupils who have had the misfortune to be 
brought up on the “Put a comma whenever 
there is a slight pause’ theory will have to be 
shown how two commas negate the restrictive 
character of the clause and how one comma 
there is a pause after “cough,” but there cannot 
be a comma-—separates the subject from its 
verb. The grammar question—whether to use 
“who” or “‘whom’—will cause little trouble 
when the boys and girls realize that ‘they 
think” is merely a thrown-in clause and that 
“‘who”’ is nominative, like “he’’ or “‘she,” and 
that ‘“‘whom”’ is objective, like “‘him” or “her.” 
Then the question, ‘“‘which sounds better—‘he 
has whooping cough’ or ‘him has whooping 
cough’?’’—will bring ‘‘he”’ and finally “‘who” as 
the correct answer.) 

2. (more dictation) When it’s your turn to 
play, you’re certain to find excitement in pursu- 
ing the ball. 

(The required spelling words are: “it’s,” 
“vou’re,” “excitement,” and “pursuing”; cer- 
tain’”’ was written on the blackboard, because it 
was not yet on the required list. In addition to 
the period at the end, the comma after “‘play”’ is 
required.) 

3. (still more dictation) Professor Green, who 
is an amusing acquaintance of mine, preceded 
his family into the twelfth room. 


“c 


(The required words are: “professor,” ‘‘ac- 
quaintance,” “preceded,” ‘‘amusing,” “family,” 
and ‘‘twelfth.”” The required punctuation, be- 
sides the period, is the two commas setting off 
the nonrestrictive clause. Each of these three 
sentences, if written correctly, scored 10 points; 
one mistake counted 5 points off; two or more 
mistakes gave no credit.) 


yo 66 





4. In the following, pick examples of (a) allit- 
eration; (6) feminine rhyme; (c) masculine 
rhyme: 

Are you old enough to marry do you think? 

Won’t you wait till you are “eighty in the 

shade’’? 
There’s a fascination frantic 
In a ruin that’s romantic; 

Do you think you are sufficiently decayed? 
(5 points for each correct answer—a possibility 
of 15 points) 

5. When Mrs. Malaprop said, “Illiterate 
the young man from your memory,” for what 
word was she trying? (5 points for obliterate) 

6. A lady named Marian Evans wrote Silas 
Marner, but she published it under the name of 
George Eliot. Was she publishing her book 
anonymously, literally, pseudonymously, super- 
ciliously? (7 points for pseudonymously) 

7a. Change to literal language: ‘“The old man 
bellowed at me.”’ 

7b. Take the same sentence, keep it in figura- 
tive language, but change the metaphor to a 
simile. 

(5 points for such an answer to 7a as “The old 
man spoke to me angrily” and 5 points for such 
an answer to 7) as “The old man shouted like an 
angry bull.’’) 

8. Name the two words that should be elim- 
inated from this sentence: ‘‘He was conspicuous 
because of his very unique laugh and his purple 
and green suit, etc.”’ 

(3 points for remembering the absolute quality 
of “unique” and eliminating “very,” and 3 
points for recognizing the lazy “‘etc.,” added at 
the end obviously because the author did not 
want to take the trouble to think up more de- 
tails of conspicuousness.) 

ga. Give a synonym for “‘supercilious.” (5 
points) 

9b. Give an antonym for “literate” (5 
points) 

10. Re-write this sentence, making the vague 
terms specific: “‘For their next repast the human 
beings had various articles of food.” 

(10 points for something on this order: “For 
their midnight snack Herby and Pantherface 
managed to gulp down two quarts of milk, a 
quarter-pound of Cheddar cheese, a box of edu- 
cators, and two pounds of white grapes.’’) 

11. Make an anticlimax instead of a climax by 
altering the word-order or by adding or chang- 
ing a word: “I confess everything—Sabbath- 
breaking, gambling, theft, murder.” 
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(7 points for some such answer as this: “I con- 
fess everything—gambling, theft, murder, 
chewing my nails.”’) 

As a change, numerical grades were 
given; the scores on the individual tests, 
rather hastily weighted, add up to a pos- 
sible hundred. Every doubtful point was 
talked over at the time it was still inter- 
esting, and the material had one more 
chance to sink in. Experienced teachers 
will agree that a test is not good unless 
the actual taking is educative, unless 
there are chances to show ability to use 
as well as ability to recall, unless there is 
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a good spread in scores. Just as thermom- 
eters are planned so that no temperature 
they are measuring is likely to hit the 
very top or the very bottom, so no stu- 
dent should get either zero or 100. Some 
of these criteria for a good test are met 
by this kind of teacher-prepared test; it 
will not take the place of carefully pre- 
pared standardized tests, but it can sup- 
plement the latter helpfully in a way no 
outsider’s test can by asking questions 
on both the direct and the oblique in- 
struction received by a particular group 
of boys and girls. 


The Composition II Class Produces an Assembly 


MARGARET WALTHEW* 


Goss: I suppose I have to take sopho- 
more composition, but I don’t see what 
good it’ll ever do me, I’m not going to be 
a writer.” 

“Yeah, I know, but it’s a requirement, 
and you gotta take it sometime, so you 
might as well do it now, and get it over 
with.” 

Thus I overheard a conversation by 
my classroom door on the first day of the 
new semester. I smiled sadly at the aca- 
demic laggards and turned to meet 
twenty-eight other equally eager souls! 

“You'll like to write,” I brightly as- 
sured them, “it’s just putting your per- 
sonality on a piece of paper and then 
looking at it, and really having an op- 
portunity to see what you’re like.”’ 

Immediately came the inevitable ques- 
tion, “What are we going to write 
about?” 

For a month we struggled on, ob- 
serving and writing; interviewing and 
writing; even thinking and writing. Some 
of it was good, for there are always a few 


* Cleveland High School, Seattle, Wash. 





creative souls in a class; a good deal of 
it was grammatical; some of it showed 
contact with drill in topic sentences, 
central thoughts, unity, coherence, and 
emphasis; most of it was even spelled 
fairly well; but some way or other very 
few of these sophomoric compositions 
sounded eager and vital and alive, and 
yet these thirty pupils themselves were. 
They and a thousand more like them ex- 
hausted the faculty every day with their 
exuberance. Why could I not get more 
of that spark in my sixth-period composi- 
tion class? 

And then one day when I was strug- 
gling to put on an assembly and was 
having the customary tribulations try- 
ing to get So-and-So out of class to prac- 
tice, and So-and-So to learn his part, 
and some other So-and-So to come 
through on something else, and as I was 
thinking the school board should pass a 
law against this method of giving these 
such-and-such assemblies, I decided I 
would do something about it; I would 
have a class produce an assembly. The 
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sixth-period Composition II pupils would 
try an experiment in vitalized and practi- 
cal composition. 

When I asked the members of the 
class if they would care to do this, they 
were immediately enthusiastic; and, of 
course, they would be, for here was some- 
thing different in the way of an activity 
in a required subject. As we talked about 
it, we decided to do the Memorial Day 
Assembly, which would give us a little 
over two months in which to prepare. 

One of the first practical things we 
learned was handling co-operative dis- 
cussion. Since this was to be everyone’s 
assembly, everyone was to have an equal 
opportunity to express himself and was 
to be given the privilege of having cour- 
teous attention while doing this express- 
ing. Sometimes the chairman had to in- 
sist a bit, but, as a whole, all was carried 
on d la Robert’s Rules of Order. 

At no time was there a dearth of ideas. 
Our principal problem was too many 
ideas, and the difficulty was to select the 
ones best suited for our purpose. 

During the time this assembly was 
being planned I made definite assign- 
ments. The problem for the assignment 
would often be raised in class, but in or- 
der to maintain academic standards I had 
the customary amount of written and 
oral work each week. We also had spell- 
ing and grammar drills from this ma- 
terial. Grammar, by the way, seemed to 
at least some of the pupils to be more 
necessary than it had formerly, because, 
obviously, there could be no errors from 
the stage! 

After a good deal of discussion, an as- 
signment was made to write out a pos- 
sible continuity for the principal part of 
the program. I gave them three days for 
this and said I would be glad to help; but 
for the most part my help was spurned. 
I had made the mistake of thinking I 
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could guide better and more safely by 
having a plan of my own and, if neces- 
sary, gradually molding their ideas to- 
ward it. In this I was one hundred per 
cent wrong. The assembly as it was pro- 
duced included nothing of my original 
idea! 

After all of their plans had been read 
and discussed, the one unanimously 
chosen was a “Diary.” As this diary was 
originally written, it was of a typical 
high-school boy who told of his reactions 
about war and, after he was graduated, 
of his own part in the war. Since this was 
a class of girls, I felt it should be a sister’s 
diary. I was even quite insistent on this 
change, and the class tried to please me 
by writing it as such; but no one’s heart 
was in it, and, finally, after getting no- 
where for several days, a self-appointed 
committee suggested to me that the 
“sister” read the boy’s diary after it was 
sent back to the family following his 
death on D-Day. I was glad to accept 
this compromise, and they chose a steer- 
ing committee which was to decide on 
dates for the diary. The committee was 
also to choose the music—subject, of 
course, to the approval of the class. (It 
had been previously decided to ask the 
school choir to sing appropriate songs 
following each diary entry.) 

I met with this committee but was 
definitely not a member of it. Sometimes 
my opinion was asked, but by this time 
I had learned “to speak when spoken 
to” and not to force any preconceived 
ideas of mine on this co-operative enter- 
prise. 

The dates and songs decided on were 
as follows: 

Sophomore Year in High School—March, 1941 
Cleveland Fight Song 

Pearl Harbor Day—December, 1941 
Remember Pearl Harbor 
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Armistice Day—November, 1942 
Kipling’s Recesstonal 

Christmas Day—December, 1942 
Silent Night 

Graduation Day—June, 1943 
Cleveland Alma Mater 

Transport Overseas—March, 1944 
Say a Prayer 

D-Day—May, 1044 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 


Just at this time I was absent for sev- 
eral days, and I must confess I was a bit 
apprehensive as to what might be hap- 
pening to the planning of the assembly. 
When I returned, however, the sub- 
stitute teacher told me the chairman of 
the steering committee had taken charge 
and had made the assignments. I found 
that seven groups had been appointed, 
each one of which was to write one of the 
diary entries. These entries were read 
to the class and, for the most part, were 
kept as written at that time. This was a 
bit of group work that was planned and 
carried out quite naturally by the pupils 
themselves. It was not as I had expected 
to make the assignment, but their way 
was probably better. 

One of the members of the class wrote 
poetry rather well, and the others felt she 
should write a poem to follow the reading 
of the diary. This poem was to take care 
of the transition to the second part of the 
program. She did this, and we used it, 
even to reproducing it on the programs, 
which we mimeographed for the occasion. 
Having the poem on the programs was 
their suggestion. They also decided to 
have the reading of the poem followed 
by the singing of the “Lord’s Prayer.” 

The class voted for the person who 
was to read the diary, thus relieving me 
of a responsibility I had rather dread- 
ed. The girl who was chosen felt honored 
and was willing to spend all the time 
necessary to be able to give it well. The 
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others in the class were interested in her 
progress and proud of her when she was 
successful. 

The person chosen to introduce the 
assembly was determined in the same 
manner. Each girl wrote an introduc- 
tion, and when all were read, the class 
voted on the one it felt was best, and 
that one was given by its author. 

The final sequence of the assembly 
was: the introduction; the reading of the 
Diary with its accompanying songs; the 
giving of the poem, followed by the sing- 
ing of the “Lord’s Prayer’’; the placing 
of the gold stars; and the conclusion. 

While this diary was being written, 
several other major decisions were being 
made, one of which was whether or not 
to invite the Cleveland gold-star families 
to attend the assembly. The class de- 
cided to do this, and a committee was 
appointed to get the names and addresses 
and to write the letters. There were 
twenty-six boys, so this was quite a task. 

Two other decisions were regarding 
the staging and lighting and their ac- 
companying problems. 

The most important decision of all, 
however, was how to honor the Cleveland 
boys who had lost their lives in the serv- 
ice of their country. 

In special assignments the members of 
the class wrote their ideas about how to 
handle these matters, and the idea 
chosen that really took care of both the 
staging and the individual honoring of 
the boys was to have a huge V and have 
the girls put gold stars on it. 

After a great deal of discussion and the 
trying-out of several methods for doing 
this, it was decided to have each girl 
give the boy’s name, rank, date of high- 
school graduation, and date of death as 
she placed his star. The girls were back- 
stage and walked out one at a time; 
stood in front of the V, which was on a 
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riser and spotlighted; gave the informa- 
tion about the boy; and walked off. This 
part was rehearsed several times; for, to 
most of these fifteen-year-olds, this min- 
ute on the stage alone was a momentous 
undertaking. In this way each person 
took part in the assembly and said some- 
thing before the entire student body. 

The girls interviewed the shop teacher 
and the art teacher and found out how to 
make and decorate their V and stars. 
They also interviewed the principal to 
discuss the plans with him, and the music 
teacher to ask for the co-operation of the 
choir. These teachers were all most help- 
ful, and the girls knew their assembly 
would not have been successful without 
this assistance. 

A good many emergencies came up 
while this program was being planned, 
two of which are worthy of mention. The 
first one was President Roosevelt’s death. 
It immediately became apparent that 
there were two political factions in my 
class, for one group wanted to honor him 
at the assembly and the other group did 
not—and each group was firm in its own 
belief. We learned something about un- 
derstanding and lasting values at this 
time; and, in themes written on the prob- 
lem and what to do about it, I was 
pleased to note that these sophomores 
were beginning to learn to place praise 
where it belonged. What they decided to 
do was to place a star for Mr. Roosevelt 
along with the gold stars for the boys 
from our school. This was their idea 
(voted on by the class), and it seemed to 
be a fortunate one, as there was strength 
in its simplicity, and yet no one could be 
offended. 

The other emergency was V-E Day. 
Glad as we were to have it come, it was a 
bit upsetting to our assembly plans, and 
yet we did not feel we could ignore it. 
Once more an assignment was made to 
write something that would take care of 


this event and to tell where it should come 
on the program. The first papers were not 
too satisfactory, so they were done again. 
These second papers were given to the 
steering committee, which met and, us- 
ing these ideas, wrote what was to be 
said. They decided to have this come at 
the last of the program and to have it 
given by the class chairman. This bit of 
group writing was rather well done for 
high-school sophomores and gave an 
excellent and natural conclusion to the 
assembly. 

For teachers who are wondering wheth- 
er this planning and producing an assem- 
bly took too much time from other work, 
I should like to state that that is not all 
we did. We studied social correspond- 
ence; we gave at least one talk a week; 
we gathered school news for the school 
broadcast; we met the required spelling 
specifications; we constantly handled 
grammar functionally, and had a number 
of definite assignments on the parts of 
speech as well. 

As I look back on this experiment of 
building considerable of a class’s work 
around the planning and producing of an 
assembly and wonder if I would do it 
again, I believe I would because (1) the 
children were interested, as the problem 
was real to them; (2) it developed group 
thinking; (3) it was a co-operative proj- 
ect, and the individual was lost in pro- 
ducing the most satisfactory result; (4) 
it gave an opportunity for purposeful 
writing; (5) it developed creative ability; 
(6) it gave an opportunity for a number 
of interviews; (7) it developed a con- 
sciousness of social niceties, such as plan- 
ning for and taking care of the parents, 
and in writing thank-you notes; (8) it 
gave firsthand experience in staging; (9) 
it aided in developing poise by giving 
each child an opportunity to appear on 
the stage and to say something; (10) it 
offered a natural situation for developing 




















pride in doing a job well; (11) it offered a 
perfect situation for good, clear, and dis- 
tinct speaking; and (12) it gave each 
child an opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility in seeing that the assembly was 
satisfactory. 

I could enumerate many more ad- 
vantages, especially personal ones to in- 
dividual children, but these are experi- 
ences with which all teachers are familiar. 
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From the standpoint of the school, it 
seemed to be a satisfactory method of 
handling an assembly in a day and age 
when the school and its pupils, like the 
rest of the world, are so rushed. We had 
opportunities for rehearsals without the 
usual struggling because we could do 
them in classtime, and, best of all, we had 
the time to consider seriously and care- 
fully a serious and worthwhile subject. 


A Poet’s Visit Shapes Curriculum 


VIVIENNE ANDERSON’ 


One afternoon at a faculty meeting the 
announcement was made that Langston 
Hughes, outstanding American Negro 
poet, would spend a full day in our 
school. The visit was scheduled six weeks 
hence. Between Friday, eighth period, 
and the following Monday, I conceived 
the germs of at least six excellent proj- 
ects that might absorb my VIII A6 
English class in relation to this unusual 
event. These ideas, however, represented 
no more than my own enthusiasm. The 
class was capable of planning its own 
program. Class VIII A6 was selected be- 
cause it represented a cross-section of 
our junior high school, which had a pop- 
ulation of over 50 per cent Negro, the 
full possible gamut of individual differ- 
ences, and a strenuous discipline problem 
because the school was just in the throes 
of attempting the courageous initial 
steps in the difficult and experimental 
process of yielding to pupil needs. The 
students came to us from small, over- 
crowded dwellings—actually slum areas 
—with a fringe of slightly more respect- 
able, middle-class row houses. Race 
prejudice was deep-rooted, growing out 
of the cramped socioeconomic environ- 


t Teacher in FitzSimmons Junior High School, 
Philadelphia; writer of radio plays. 





ment and not too well counteracted by 
the school program. I paint this back- 
ground because it needs to be under- 
stood for an appreciation of the out- 
comes of the Langston Hughes program. 

Class VIII A6, frequently referred to 
by teachers as a “‘problem class,’ had 
never heard of Langston Hughes. But 
they responded enthusiastically to the 
idea of a famous poet visiting our school. 
Immediately they wanted to plan for his 
visit after exacting the assurance that 
Mr. Hughes would spend a full English 
period in our room. 

The first forty-five minutes of plan- 
ning flew by on wings of idea. The class 
decided to obtain books about Hughes. 
They wanted to know how old he was, 
where he was born, how he lived, and 
how he became a poet. They thought 
they might dramatize the most interest- 
ing events of his life and decide how to 
present their favorite poems. Eight 
books from my personal library were 
contributed. The school library yielded 
its portion. One of the counselors con- 
tributed two books, and the local public 
librarians found themselves borrowing 
Langston Hughes books from the main 
library to satisfy a sudden and unusual 
juvenile demand. 
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As the project progressed, committees 
were formed for playwriting, play pro- 
duction, typing, acting, stage sets, props, 
poetry presentation, art work, geography, 
of Hughes’s travels, research, question 
period, and program-planning. Every 
pupil worked on at least one committee. 
The committees functioned. Not the 
chairmen—the committees. This was the 
learning process that I wanted. Pupils 
were planning by democratic methods. 
They were directing their own activities 
with a minimum of guidance—seeking, 
exploring, and discovering. They them- 
selves were creating certain problems 
that they wished to solve with accuracy 
and effectiveness. They were their own 
severest critics. It was never necessary 
to say: ‘“Make your criticisms construc- 
tive.”’ They found no point in criticizing 
for any other reason. They wanted to be 
tops. Evaluation, change, and adjust- 
ment were integral parts of the work. 

After considerable lively discussion it 
was decided that four short dramatiza- 
tions would be presented: 

1. “Langston Hughes’s Birth” 
2. “Langston Hughes Visiting His Father in 

Mexico” 

3. “Hughes Teaching English in Mexico” 
4. “Langston Hughes Being Discovered” 

The playwrights, the typists, the pro- 
duction committee, and the actors sub- 
merged themselves into a concentrated 
program of self-organized creative activ- 
ities. Groups working on props and sets 
designed methods of quickly construct- 
ing four different rooms from ordinary 
classroom equipment. The makeshift 
scenes were unquestionably realistic to 
the group because they knew what every 
ugly piece of wood stood for, and the 
actors exhibited a pointed and keen utili- 
zation of props. 

One of the most humorous situations 
occurred in rehearsing the playlet on the 
poet’s birth. The part of the father of 





Langston Hughes was enacted by a tall, 
gawky, detached, adolescent youth. His 
mother was played by one of the “‘fresh- 
est”’ girls in the school. The script read: 

Nurse: You may go in now, Mr. Hughes. 
But only stay a few minutes. (Mr. Hughes goes 
in as the nurse and doctor quietly leave the room. 
Mrs. Hughes is resting in bed with her child lying 
beside her.) 


Mr. HuGuHEs (entering): How do you feel, 


darling? t 


This ‘‘How do you feel, darling?” line 
was so utterly incongruous from the 
standpoint of reality that it always 
brought the house down. Later, how- 
ever, when the pupils began to rehearse 
in earnest for “him,” laughter stopped, 
and the room would become critically 
silent except for committee members and 
class members quietly walking to the 
“stage’’ and making whispered sugges- y 
tions to the director. 


- 


The class particularly thrilled to 
Langston Hughes’s partial disagreement 
with his father. It was so close to home. | 
A faculty member asked me if the class 
had read that his mother and father were | 
separated. Inevitably they had, in their 
extensive perusal of books. But their im- 
mediate reaction was: “That’s why he 
was brought up by his grandmother!’ 
Not too many of our boys and girls have 
both parents at home. 

In the playlet depicting Hughes as an 
English teacher in a Mexican business 
school, our whole group represented the 
Mexican class. That was a favorite 
scene. Having studied Spanish early as 
part of a school experiment, the class 
now found a practical outlet for “Buenos 
dias, sefior,” “Hasta la vista,” “Hasta 
luego,” and other common Spanish ex- 
pressions. It was interesting to discover 
that in developing the classroom scene 
the playwrights illustrated the soundest 
principle of pedagogy by basing the les- 
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A POET’S VISIT 





son on pupil participation. I hope this 
was an application of their own class- 
room methods. 

The play in which Hughes, working as 
a busboy in a Washington hotel, was 
discovered by Vachel Lindsay, always 
elicited an emotional response. The class 
experienced vicariously the poet’s de- 
spair on not being permitted to hear his 
poetry read publicly for the first time. 
They also felt something of his joy in 
being discovered. 

While these activities were in progress, 
the art committee utilized the side black- 
board to develop a beautifully colored 
chalk mural. It depicted Vachel Lindsay 
seated at a dining table in the Wardman 
Park Hotel. Hughes stood before him 
holding a tray, a napkin folded over his 
arm; and a number of well-dressed din- 
ers were seated about. The printed cap- 
tion read: ‘‘Vachel Lindsay Discovers 
Langston Hughes.” The research and 
geography committees co-ordinaied ef- 
forts on a complete coverage of Hughes’s 
travels. Another blackboard gradually 
changed into a vividly colored map of 
the world, with high-lighting of the coun- 
tries to which Hughes had traveled. 
Pupil initiative, resourcefulness, and 
organizational ability were operating in 
full sway. 

Poetry was read extensively. We read 
Hughes, Lindsay, and Carl Sandburg, 
constantly selecting other poets for indi- 
vidual free reading and for future group 
reading. Poetry was read aloud by indi- 
viduals and groups. We used choir ef- 
fects, choric effects, and the class’s fa- 
vorite—the echo. Gradually the choice of 
poems for use in the program narrowed 
to “The Rivers,” which was presented 
with an individual reader, the class serv- 
ing as an echo and five pupils enacting 
thoroughly imaginative pantomine. Sev- 
eral children’s poems were selected, and 
“Mother to Son” was presented with a 
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toychingly humorous original prologue 
in which the sympathetic mother and the 
disheartened son were actually two of the 
school’s most persistent offenders. A 
question period was planned, and ques- 
tions were discussed and sifted on the 
basis of how much they would lead Mr. 
Hughes to reveal of himself in our limited 
time. 

The six weeks of planning flew by. 
Enthusiasm, hard work, and pride in 
accomplishment absorbed the group 
completely. There was no time for “ 
cipline.”” On the day Langston Hughes 
came, VIII A6 reported eagerly to Eng- 
lish. They sat with hands folded, scarcely 
breathing, until I entered, leading the 
distinguished visitor, the principal, and 
the school counselors. After the proper 
introductions we guests took our seats 
in a “special box” in the rear of the 
room, and the student chairman took 
charge. The class presented their plays 
and their poems. They explained their 
murals, asked Langston Hughes ques- 
tions, and ended with a request that he 
read one of his poems. Never had I fully 
realized how wonderfully alive these 
pupils were until I observed them objec- 
tively as a “‘visitor.”’ 

Mr. Hughes himself was all they 
could have desired. His youthful splendid 
appearance, the accounts of his travels, 
the personal manner in which he an- 
swered questions, and the delightful 
enthusiasm with which he responded to 
the class’s efforts provided a fitting cli- 
max and a genuine reward. He made 
them promise to send him copies of the 
plays; and at the end of the period 
they said, “Hasta la vista, sefior,” and 
he thanked them in appropriate Spanish 
phrases. 

From the standpoint of interracial 
unity, this project was solidly based on 
the natural and un-self-conscious co- 
operation of individuals eagerly working 
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together on mutual problems. From the 
standpoint of curriculum, it represented 
the replacement of a static, preconceived 
subject-matter program with a growing, 
fluid, meaningful, evolving pattern of 
activities. From the standpoint of pupil 
development, it actually produced in 
every boy and girl a real desire for 
growth and learning. It represented a 


change from mere habits of study to real 
habits of work. From the standpoint of 
society, a tiny start was made toward the 
development of citizens who can evalu- 
ate, criticize, and improve. It was just a 
small drop in the bucket in the general 
prospective of things, but I wish you 
could have seen how much it meant to 
the forty-five pupils of VIII A6. 


World Fiistory and English 


FRANCES MAINS‘ 


Severat years ago I was asked to 
teach a new double-period course which 
was to give credit in the history and the 
English departments. That year and 
the following ones in which I taught 
this class brought many pleasant experi- 
ences; in fact, I enjoyed teaching this 
course more than any other. My first 
group of students were above average in 
intelligence, and they were pleasant and 
easy to work with. The following groups, 
however, were average and included the 
usual number of not-too-bright and 
not-too-interested members. Still, I en- 
joyed this subject, and I regret that a 
couple of years ago the course was dis- 
continued. The reason for its ending was 
not that it was unsuccessful but 
that there was difficulty in arranging 
students’ programs for two consecutive 
periods. Since not all tenth-year stu- 
dents wished to register for World 
History, the counselors found it im- 
possible to make up a class composed 
only of those who wished the two sub- 
jects and who could take them in the 
scheduled periods. 

Although this course is no longer 
given in our high school, it lasted long 
enough to outgrow the experimental 

t Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif. 


stage and to develop a definite form. It 
had no special title; it was simply a 
combination of world history and the 
tenth year of English. One reason for its 
success was the co-operation between 
the history and the English departments, 
each of which was very generous with 
suggestions and with offers of material. 

In order to insure a thorough teaching 
of both history and English, the stu- 
dents were expected to pass department 
tests, and a grade was given for each 
subject. I planned the time so that it 
was divided equally for the whole year, 
although on some days we spent both 
periods on one topic. In the history 
section, using Pahlow’s Man’s Great 
Adventure as a textbook, we examined 
events from prehistoric times to the 
present, stressing their effect on the 
United States. Included in the English 
half were an intensive study of gram- 
mar and punctuation, oral and written 
composition and literature. The text- 
book for English was Tressler’s English 
in Action, Book I. During the year the 
class read the following: Stories from the 
Old Testament, Myths and Their Mean- 
ing, Ben Hur, The Black Arrow, The 
White Company, The Three Musketeers, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Les Misérables, 
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Silas Marner, and Hoffman’s Literary 
Adventures in a Modern World. As can 
be seen from this list, we did not attempt 
to give a history of literature but rather 
to read good books which emphasized the 
spirit and life of the time being studied. 

Most of the students seemed inter- 
ested in this literature, even interested 
in the Bible stories and the myths, 
which in other classes have been rather 
unpopular. The history study made the 
background of all these books more 
clear and gave the stories greater 
meaning. Although a teacher may ex- 
plain the history of, and the living con- 
ditions in, France during the eighteenth 
century as preparation for reading A 
Tale of Two Cities, a class will have less 
understanding than when the novel fits 
into its place in the continued story of 
history. Moreover, all the books of the 
year’s required reading were chrono- 
logically related. Students sometimes 
think that teachers pick reading material 
in a haphazard manner, but here every 
book had its own place in the outline, 
and each one fulfilled a purpose. In- 
stead of being read only for the story, 
each piece of literature became more 
real to the students as an interpretation 
of life in one part of the world at least. 
The characters were like real people 
because they were experiencing events 
that had actually occurred. As an ex- 
ample, in Les Misérables Marius’ con- 
flict with his grandfather was under- 
standable because the students realized 
the difference between the two political 
beliefs. Even the slower students found 
literature more enjoyable. Since interest 
leads to greater ability in reading, this 
course of English and history improved 
the students’ reading skills. 

Besides the assignments in literature, 
there were books to be read for book 
reports and books or articles to be con- 
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sulted for history. It seemed to me that 
my students used the library more for 
that class than for any other. There 
were always a great many things to 
look up because our discussions aroused 
curiosity. Then when I assigned a note- 
book or a report, for which there were 
always many opportunities, the library 
was used some more. Each student 
looked up a topic which he chose because 
of his desire to know more about it; as a 
consequence I received notebooks on a 
wide variety of subjects like the history 
of musical instruments, battle formations, 
coins, and burial customs. The librarian 
also helped to make a list of fiction 
written about people of other countries, 
and reports were made on these books. 
Students became especially interested in 
countries from which their ancestors had 
come, and they often did an unbelievable 
amount of outside reading. As a result, 
the class became familiar with the 
library and had extensive practice in 
using the card catalogue, the Readers’ 
Guide, and many of the reference books. 

Not only did literature and library 
work seem interesting in the combined 
course but also composition was more 
enjoyable. People and events in history 
suggest splendid topics for oral work or 
written themes. Talks in which students 
pretended to be the people they had 
read about and in which they told their 
characteristics and accomplishments 
while the rest of the class tried to guess 
their names brought an enthusiastic 
response. As for written work, imaginary 
incidents in the lives of great persons in 
history or news reports that might have 
been written during the fifteenth cen- 
tury are two typical assignments. Com- 
position work could be made more 
closely related to the subject matter in 
this course than in many of the ordinary 
English courses. Since there seemed to 
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be more occasion for writing, the students 
had more practice and learned self- 
expression faster and easier. Frequent 
class discussions taught them how to be 
courteous, how to learn by listening, and 
how to use their knowledge to prove a 
statement. Because of the many oppor- 
tunities for expression and the abundant 
material in the course, written and oral 
compositions were successful. 


Although many parts of this new 
combined course were very different 
from the usual class in English, the 
study of grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling remained practically unchanged. 
The regular tenth-year English course in 
Hoover High School contains a thor- 
ough study of fundamentals. I could 
think of no satisfactory method of join- 
ing the study of grammar with history. 
Of course, for exercises in grammar and 
punctuation, sentences which state 
historical facts can be used, but that 
seems likely to increase knowledge of 
history rather than English. So this 
part of the work was introduced merely 
as training which would improve the 
students’ ability to write and speak. In 
that respect this class was no different 
from the other tenth-year English 
classes. However, if I were not primarily 
an English teacher, I should have found 
it very easy to slight the study of gram- 
mar and to stress literature and history. 





From my experience teaching a com- 
bined class of history and English, I 
should draw several conclusions. First, 
literature can be made much more 
interesting and valuable when a class 
studies history at the same time. 
Second, in a course of this kind more 
opportunities arise to gain familiarity 
with the library. Third, compositions 
can be connected more naturally with the 
subject matter; there are more oppor- 
tunities for writing and students learn 
faster. Fourth, students can acquire the 
essentials of English as easily in this type 
of class as in any other if the proper 
amount of time is spent and the proper 
emphasis is given; of course, if a teacher 
neglects drill and hurries through this 
section of the work in order to reach a 
more entertaining part, his students will 
be untaught. Fifth, the accomplishments 
in English of a combined course depend 
upon the interests of the teacher. He will 
unconsciously stress the subject with 
which he is familiar. An English teacker 
will perhaps be more successful here be- 
cause he has always used some history to 
develop the background for the study of 
literature. 

The course I have described is not the 
typical integrated course; it is one which, 
I think, retains the best points of inte- 
gration without the features to which 
many English teachers object. ° 
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More about Integration’ 


I worxep the latter half of last year in 
the sixth-grade classroom with three 
student teachers as assistants. There we 
used the unit-centered type of learning 
experience—not rigidly. Most of our 
arithmetic I refused to try to pull in by 
the tail, but the reading, writing, spelling, 
music, art, and library work all worked 
in with, and often grew out of, the 
social studies work very naturally and 
effectively. I have never had any ob- 
jection to combining English with other 
areas. My leanings in English have 
generally been toward understandings 
rather than just appreciations. Both are 
important for children’s growth. 

While it is no doubt true, as the 
teachers seemed to feel in Des Moines 
during the eighth-year study, that 
administrators may be  underrating 
English and relegating it to an inferior 
position, I feel that the isolationist 
position of many teachers of English is 
as outmoded as national isolationism. 


NELLIE MURPHY 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 


Since effective integration of subject 
matter seems to me to be educationally 
sound and since the movement toward 
integration is likely to continue even 
though English teachers oppose it, I 


t For comments on this topic by persons whose 
names come earlier in the alphabet see the Novem- 
ber issue of this magazine. Brief contributions on 
this or other topics discussed in recent issues of the 
Journal will be welcomed, and as many printed 
as make new points or make old points in new and 
effective fashion. 
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think it is wise for us to co-operate in 
building good integrated courses. There 
are two possible ways of safeguarding 
English as one of the arts: (1) setting 
aside time in the program for literature 
or expressional writing and (2) inte- 
grating English with the other arts as 
well as with the social studies. 


VERNA L. NEWSOME 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I believe that we English teachers 
must recognize the educational validity 
of a core. Unfortunately, one tendency in 
core courses is to overbalance the social 
studies fields and to slight the language 
arts. We must therefore be alert to the 
language needs in the pupil’s develop- 
ment and see to it that the communi- 
cations skills become an equally im- 
portant part of the core. Instead of 
fighting against the introduction of 
core courses, we should be the agressors 
toward a core program and insist that 
the core be organized around the com- 
munication skills. 

MERRILL PAINE 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


The elementary and junior high 
school student can have an excellent 
opportunity in English and the social 
studies if he has the same teacher for 
both subjects, provided the teacher is 
competent in each area and recognizes 
the advantages of teaching the two sub- 
jects to the same pupils. With fewer 
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pupils, the teacher can know the in- 
dividual student as a person and help 
him with his problems in the field of 
English. Besides, there are many oppor- 
tunities to help pupils with their English 
while they work on social studies. The 
teacher of both subjects might empha- 
size social studies during certain weeks of 
the year, but she need not neglect the 
student’s speech, writing, listening, and 
reading during these periods. However, 
the advantages of being responsible for 
fewer pupils for a longer block of time 
will not be realized unless the teacher 
sees the possibilities in the plan and 
feels reasonably competent in both fields. 
Many teachers of English have a 
background in the social studies. In 
fact, a teacher of either subject really 
needs preparation in the other in order 
to do her best work for pupils. For 
example, the specialist in social studies 
who is not sensitive to the pupil’s 
English may neglect many opportunities 
to help and by her neglect retard the 
pupil’s progress in learning to speak, 
listen, write, and read. Those not pre- 
pared in both fields could secure help in 
well-planned and well-conducted sum- 
mer workshops. But teachers should not 
be prevailed upon to teach both sub- 
jects until they are ready to undertake 

the task. 
FANNIE J. RAGLAND 


CINCINNATI PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


Shouldn’t there also be integration 
between music and English, considering 
the affinity between music and poetry? 
Effective English should be required in 
all classes, but the English teacher 
should make incidental use of informa- 
tion and skills learned elsewhere. 

The child who applies his shop 
training to the building of a model of 


Whittier’s home, barn, etc., thereby 
increases his appreciation of Whittier’s 
poem “Snow Bound.” The one who 
uses his art lessons to help him draw 
nature scenes, the girl who sews dresses 
for a model of a Quaker lady to represent 
Whittier’s mother, the boy who uses his 
social studies in planning an original 
newspaper of Civil War days, the one 
who uses his scientific knowledge to 
write a paper on “Superstitions of 
Yesterday and Today’’—are they not all 
learning to appreciate literature more 
fully? 

But how could all of this be done if we 
limit our integration to English and any 
other one subject? 


Sopu1A A. SCHNEIDER 


ROCHVILLE CENTER (N.Y.) HicuH ScHoo. 


The real issue is not whether to inte- 
grate English and other subject fields. 
Integration, in its organizational aspects, 
is merely a device. What we really ought 
to concern ourselves with vitally is the 
problem of how language growth actually 
takes place and under what conditions 
literature experiences really function. 
Further light on that problem will un- 
doubtedly reveal ways of organizing 
materials and methods of teaching that 
will harmonize with our teaching phil- 
osophy. I believe that the rank and file 
of us English teachers have never 
fundamentally come to grips with this 
problem. The present crop of conserv- 
atives assumes, without sufficiently deep 
probing, that the traditional approaches 
are the best approaches. To meet the 
issue underlying the integration move- 
ment merely by resorting to our tra- 
ditional isolation may mean eventual 
extinction for the English teacher. That 
way lies sheer folly. 

I cannot share the fears of con- 














servative English teachers that adminis- 
trators feel that English teaching can 
be disposed of as an incidental part of the 
high-school curriculum. School people 
are fully aware of the supreme impor- 
tance of both the communications aspect 
and the literature aspect of English 
instruction. They do question, however, 
the results of past teaching in both 
areas. 

The ferment in this whole problem 
grows out of a real desire on the part of 
educators to make learning experiences 
more meaningful and thus more effective. 
It is not an impulse to undermine the 
time-honored English program. Thus, I 
repeat, the real issue is how children 
learn in the language-literature areas. 

As for the matter of conserving lit- 
erature values by keeping literature 
teaching intact, there is no more justi- 
fication for that than for keeping 
language teaching separate. Few high- 
school pupils can be motivated to read 
on the basis of purely literary pleasure 
or aesthetic impulse. They read, as do 
most adults, because of the appro- 
priateness of what they read to their life- 
purposes. Unless literature teachers are 
able to give literature experiences such 
an orientation and do it effectively, I 
can see no justification for keeping the 
present organization. It is the dull, 
lifeless, inert, inefficient teaching of 
literature that school men are gunning 


for. 
EUGENE E. SEUBERT 


NorMANDY HIGH SCHOOL 
St. Louis, M1issourRI 


Integration raises so many problems of 
room assignments, programming, books, 
and co-operative planning that I don’t 
see how it will ever work in the ordinary 
public school, buildings and teachers 
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being what they are. Anyway, I have 
never seen it work. 

The composition work in most schools 
is neglected. It is too casual. There is no 
“course,” nothing definite for teachers 
and pupils to work for, and not much to 
show for the time spent. No wonder 
administrators think anyone can teach 
English. If we had more definite and 
acceptable content and if we could 
demonstrate that we can teach the 
techniques and devices of effective 
expression in our large classes, we would 
not likely be absorbed. Ability to speak 
and write is admittedly important, but 
we English teachers have not demon- 
strated that we can teach it. Can we? 


MARGARET SOUTHWICK 


FROEBEL H1GH SCHOOL 
Gary, INDIANA 


I am expressing the consensus of the 
Tech English Department of thirty- 
eight teachers. We feel that the core 
curriculum is a step back into the past 
to the country-school variety of teach- 
ing; that if English is to be reduced 
to the mechanics (as is implied by 
English-as-a-tool) then, more than ever, 
every teacher should be a teacher of 
English rather than that the English 
teacher should be trained to be a 
teacher of everything. For instance, the 
science teacher could and should 
trained to point out comma errors, “baby 
blunders”; but this wouldn’t be teach- 
ing ‘the principles of punctuation, 
proper use of inflected forms,”’ etc.; also, 
he could require sentence answers, 
instead of fragments, or the true-false 
tests which have wrecked the English 
teachers’ efforts to teach expression. We 
maintain that it was our alliance with 
social studies that began this trend 
toward stripping curriculums of the 
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humanities—of the influences that are 
needed to lift the world out of the chaos 
it is in today. Advocates of ‘‘man-lives- 
by-bread-alone” surround us! And we 
are fearful for what lies ahead unless we 
English teachers take a decided and 
vigorous stand against them. 


HELEN THORNTON 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We should insist that there be neces- 
sary equipment for the classroom where 
English is to be taught. Too many of our 
English classes over the country are 
meeting in rooms equipped for the 
teaching of science, home economics, 
etc. The peripatetic teacher does well to 
arrive with an anthology and her roll 
book. 

We should be specific in designating 
the needs (materials and type of in- 
struction) of the pupil below grade 
level and of the gifted or superior pupil. 
Far too many of our libraries in the 
secondary schools are inadequately 
equipped for the normal pupil, and there 
is no pretense of obtaining materials for 
those below grade level or for the gifted 
or superior. 

Home economics rooms, agriculture 
rooms, and science rooms are equipped 
with standard quipment. What do we 
demand as English teachers? These 
teachers, I believe, have conference 
periods—this is a national ruling relative 
to home economics and agric€éure, 
isn’t it? a re a“ 

Mary ETHEL THURS May, 


ANDERSON (IND.) SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


My feelings on these propositions are 
terribly complicated by a certainty that 
the present instruction in English is for 
the most part futile and ineffectual. The 


prevalent faith in formalities (such as 
are typified by the workbook exercise; 
formal, nonfunctional grammar; punc- 
tuation rules that pupils never use; 
literature so poorly adapted that it 
leads to aversions rather than apprecia- 
tions) unsustained by any creative use 
cannot reasonably be defended, nor 
would there be any appreciable loss if 
this were to be replaced with something 
else entirely. And yet I cannot bring my- 
self willingly to vacate the field, but must 
continue to try in my poor way to 
rectify the wrongs. When all is said and 
done, literature and self-expression rep- 
resent functions indispensable to man. 
The teachers of the other fields will not 
ordinarily teach these things well; in 
fact, they will be likely either to aban- 
don them or to treat them less effectu- 
ally than they are taught at present. 
FRED G. WALCOTT 
University HicH SCHOOL 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


It has been my observation that 
English, particularly formal grammar 
and real literature; is slighted in any 
integrated program. This I have dis- 
cussed with teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

A student in a very “progressive”’ 
high school situated in a coal-mining 
region who had “chosen” to spend the 
day at school adjusting dress hems for 
herself was asked about her instruc- 
tion in English. “I don’t take no Eng- 
lish,” she replied. “I cain’t seem to git 
along in English.”’ 

In my work of teaching adolescent 
literature and reading guidance, I urge 
school librarians to insist on real literary 
values as a relief from required reading 
about airplanes and G-men. 

AZILE WOFFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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There are some situations in which it 
is very logical that the English teacher 
should teach another subject. There are 
other situations in which amalgamation 
is illogical. Lack of scholarship should 
and does bar such practice in some 
places. Teacher interest in two fields is 
one value that should bear considerable 
weight in bringing about integration. 
Just so there are a great many values 
that must be weighed carefully before a 
good decision of this kind can be made. 

Integration is not a fixed form of 
school organization. There are varying 
degrees of it. No group or individual can 
rightfully decide for many schools the 
degree of it they should have. Such 
attempts will of necessity violate one 
very basic principle that underlies a good 
decision of this kind: since the teachers 
and the principal of a school know the 
school, the children, and their own 
limitations better than anyone else, 
this decision should rest with them. It 
should be done democratically. If a 
staff cannot work democratically, how 
can it teach children to do so? It can so 
work, as many schools have shown 
within recent years. The greater portion 
of objections to integration have been 
more of a rebellion against autocratic 
school administration than anything 
else. One staff voted for integration and 
three years later voted for a modification. 
That is, in my opinion, excellent school 
administration as well as good school 
organization. 

It is clear that we cannot go further in 
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making schools work more efficiently 
until the policies arise from the thinking 
of the staff. The principles of education 
no less than the principles of medicine 
should be used according to the best 
judgment of the craftsman. How can the 
teachers help to make schools more 
democratic? For one thing, they can and 
should begin to educate the public on the 
importance of policies within a school 
arising from the staff. Until the public 
realizes the wisdom of having teachers 
who work with the same children make 
policies, it will continue to believe that 
there is some mysterious science of 
education from which teachers secure 
the correct method—this being some- 
thing that is first handed to the adminis- 
trators, who give it to the teachers. 
This, of course, does not mean that all 
policies suggested by a staff should or 
would be accepted by a board of edu- 
cation. It does mean that the board 
should be educated to the point where 
it would be receptive to the staff’s 
recommendations and give full con- 
sideration to them. Neither does this 
mean that there is no place for the 
executive to carry out school policies. 
But it does mean that we have arrived 
at a day when school policies as recom- 
mended to the board of education as 
well as school policies that concern the 
internal operation of the school should 
arise from the thinking of the group. 


C. DE Witt BoNEy 
NASSAU SCHOOL, 
East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











CORRESPONDING WITH BRIT- 
ISH CHILDREN 


A wartime activity is of value to the 
teacher of English when it provides an op- 
portunity to develop the language skills and 
at the same time promotes those social ob- 
jectives which are important both for vic- 
tory in war and for the attainment of a 
lasting peace. Such an opportunity came to 
me in September, 1944, when the Atlanta 
branch of the English-speaking Union 
asked me to sponsor a Pen-Friends Club, to 
be composed of pupils who would corre- 
spond with children in the British Isles of 
the same age group. A tenth-grade class of 
twenty-nine freshmen, taking Composition 
I the fall semester, and twelve seniors in a 
twelfth grade, Literature III class, volun- 
teered ; their names, ages, and home address- 
es were sent to the national headquarters of 
the English-speaking Union in New York, 
and soon the first letters arrived. These had 
been written by young people in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of Man, to 
their unknown pen-friends in America. 

Answering letters from overseas was a 
stimulus to the expression of ideas. A letter 
describing the bays in Swansea was an- 
swered by a letter describing the writer’s 
first sight of the Georgia coast. Replying to 
a Scotch student who had spent her Easter 
holidays planting potatoes, a senior gave 
her experience picking cotton. The presence 
in Britain of large numbers of our soldiers 
had created interest in America. Questions 
were asked about Atlanta, for it was the 
scene of Gone with the Wind. Reading, mo- 
tion pictures, and radio provided common 
ground for a free discussion of likes and dis- 
likes. Comparisons were drawn between our 
way of life and that of the British, compari- 
sons that ranged from descriptions of dress 
and food under wartime regulations to ex- 
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planations of the educational systems of 
the two countries and the different methods 
of conducting elections. 

In all these letters there was the most 
natural and sincere expression that I have 
ever read in student themes. Although both 
freshmen and seniors often brought to class 
the letters they had received, for they were 
eager to share the interesting contents with 
classmates and also with the teacher, the 
problem of censorship required tact, par- 
ticularly in the teacher’s reading of the 
letters written by the younger pupils at the 
beginning of the project. I explained that 
censorship was the order of the day in for- 
eign correspondence during wartime and 
that the teacher might be of assistance in 
the efforts of the writers to improve their 
style. 

It soon became evident that guidance 
was needed also in the matters of postage 
and addresses. A letter directed to “Seeds, 
England,” instead of to Leeds, England, 
which by some miracle finally reached its 
destination, caused the writer months of 
waiting for a reply. Clear penmanship and 
addresses written in full, with no abbrevia- 
tions, assumed importance. ‘Robertson 
Ice” seemed an appropriate address for 
Scotland, but the second letter was written 
from “Robertson Terrace.” A child in Wales 
asked what the “Dr.” stood for in an At- 
lanta address that should have been written 
as “Evans Drive.’”’ My pupils decided that 
it was correct to place a comma between the 
house number and the name of the street 
when they wrote a British address and to 
omit the comma when writing their own 
addresses. 

For the freshmen the letters counted as 
themes written in the composition course 
they took in the fall semester. In January 
they made a study of the letter files, which 
were kept at school in their reading-record 
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folders, with many of the Christmas cards, 
booklets, posters, and souvenirs they had 
received from abroad. The last theme for 
the semester, a long theme written from an 
outline, was based on this study, giving a 
narrative account of the project, quotations 
from the letters, and the student’s evalua- 
tion. The class liked this new source of learn- 
ing—young people one’s own age. There had 
developed an interest not only in the man- 
ners and customs of the British and in their 
country but also an interest in their lan- 
guage. By noting differences in word usage, 
such as “queue” instead of “line,” and dif- 
ferences in spelling, such as “colour” for 
“color,”’ the pupils had become more word- 
conscious. They had learned that a certain 
distinguished visitor who had addressed a 
school assembly in England was not the 
“MP” they saw on the streets of Atlanta 
but a member of Parliament. Writing the 
letters had given them an opportunity to 
use the grammar they studied and better 
to understand its principles. A real joy had 
been experienced in the making of friends 
in a romantic, faraway land, where the 
people were, after all, “much the same as 
ourselves.” 

In the spring, when the freshmen were 
scheduled for Literature I, they continued 
to write the letters, voluntarily now, as the 
seniors had written them from the beginning 
of the project. During the school year, 
freshmen and seniors, alike, acquired a 
broader intellectual horizon which en- 
riched their home reading and their study 
of literature in class. Pastoral by Nevil 
Shute and biographies like The Boy Shelley 
by Laura Benét were selected by even the 
younger pupils; the seniors read not only 
Galsworthy and Dickens, who wrote of 
England, but also Kipling and Masefield, 
who transported them to even more distant 
lands and seas, where many had relatives or 
friends in the service. Finding on the map 
the homes of their correspondents made it 
easier for my pupils to find the homes of 
the authors they studied. Moreover, the 
materials for poetry were in these letters 
from British children: the song of the 
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cuckoo, the sound of the sea, the flowers of 
England, the heroism of her people. Boys 
and girls who had heard the letters read 
aloud could more easily understand and 
appreciate “‘Drake’s Drum” and “The 
Admiral’s Ghost,” the poems of Words- 
worth, and the addresses of Churchill after 
Dunkirk. A series of pictures taken of Bath 
before the blitz and sent by a little girl from 
an orthopedic hospital there were enjoyed 
by the freshmen when they read The Beau of 
Bath and also by the seniors who read ‘“‘Mr. 
Winkle’s Dilemma” from Pickwick Papers. 
A senior whose pen-friend lives in Scotland 
had received a kodak picture of Glamis 
Castle; and the class that had studied 
Macbeth thrilled over this and a number of 
other pictures taken near the Scotch girl’s 
home, as they listened to the letter which 
inclosed them. A sixteen-year-old who lives 
in Southport wrote of going to Liverpool to 
see a performance of Hamlet. She writes long 
letters and sends beautiful books to a fresh- 
man who is of the type to appreciate her 
English friend’s enthusiasm for literature, 
history, and classical music. “Do you 
think,” asked my Patricia, who had come 
for advice about the American books she 
was planning to send Elaine, “that she 
would like to have some of the verses I 
write?” 

Superior pupils, these British children? 
Yes, those attending school were, for Brit- 
ish children over fourteen years of age must 
pass a scholarship test if they continue in 
school, although after the war the school- 
leaving age will be raised to fifteen. My 
students began to realize that going to 
school is a privilege, as they read letters 
from girls in factories who wished that they 
were back in school. Of those taking part in 
the project, there was only one who with- 
drew during the year—a girl who trans- 
ferred to night school because of having to 
take a full-time job. From the workers in 
British industry came a message that was 
as much a contribution to the education of 
my pupils as was the flavor of Old World 
civilization and culture which they received 
from the privileged children. Young people 
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in the shops of Coventry, the factories of 
Durham and Lancashire, and the offices of 
London have helped my boys and girls to 
understand literature and life, for they have 
not only the courage needed in war but also 
the quiet courage needed for the work which 
must be carried over into the years of peace. 

From September, 1944, until June, 1945, 
the forty-one pupils participating in this 
project received 169 letters from Britain; 
they wrote 198, and they are still writing. 
Not content with waiting for answers to 
their letters, many pen-friends have agreed 
to write every two weeks or oftener. They 
have secured, through each other, corre- 
spondents for their friends—other children 
who have caught their enthusiasm. Thus 
has grown an idea born of a faith in humani- 
ty that reached beyond the boundaries of 
home and country. Like Whitman’s “‘noise- 
less, patient spider,” the British children had 
sent out their first letters to their unknown 
friends across the sea. Our American boys 
and girls have proved worthy of this faith 
and trust; the anchor holds, the bridge is 
formed—a strong one, for it is based on 
friendship. ‘“Tomorrow,” wrote a freshman 
describing the project, “‘the responsibilities 
of keeping peace will be upon our shoulders; 
therefore we can begin now.” 





ADELAIDE L. CUNNINGHAM 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SIMPLIFYING THE JDYLLS 


I know some of my methods will be con- 
demned by many of the graduates of schools 
of pedagogy. But I am a pragmatist in mat- 
ters of teaching—as, indeed, in almost every 
other matter. To bring home to the heedless 
young readers some of Tennyson’s allegori- 
cal and mystical tales, I used a method that 
many teachers would consider decidedly 
crude; but that method brought home to 
many adolescents some of the serious facts 
of life. 

For example, to make vivid the allegory 
of ‘Gareth and Lynette,” I made a very 





poorly executed diagram, showing Gareth’s 
journey, with his mocking companion, from 
the castle at Camelot to that of the Lady 
Lyonors. As I have not the slightest skill as 
a draughtsman, I apologized to every class 
for the crudeness of my ‘“‘drawings.’’ Two 
parallel lines, deeply curved, served to illus- 
trate the river. A rude attempt at a battle- 
mented wall and a caricature of a tower, 
signified Castle Camelot and Castle Peril- 
ous. (Of course, I labeled everything, lest 
they might think I was a geometrician gone 
mad!) The three crossings of the river each 
had a few lines representing a ford or a 
bridge. I marked the spot where stood 
Morning Star, Noonday Sun, Evening Star, 
and Night or Death. Some distance to the 
south of Death was a feeble attempt at a 
cave, labeled ‘‘The Cave of Rest,” with X 
marking the spot where Lancelot unhorsed 
Gareth. After all this the allegory became 
fixed in the mind of the most careless pupil. 

The drawing showing the journey of Sir 
Percivale in search of the Holy Grail re- 
quired more blackboard space and was even 
poorer than the other—but it got results! 
Camelot Castle appeared, as before, fol- 
lowed by two or three cacti (I had to explain 
that they were cacti!) representing the 
“land of sand and thorns.” Then came an 
attempt at a house, which I labeled ‘Rose 
Cottage.” This, you will remember, was the 
cottage from which came a young woman, 
with arms outstretched to greet him. As you 
know, she fell into dust at his feet, and the 
cottage became a ruined shed, in which Sir 
Percivale found a dead babe. Following this 
came a space in which I made a ridiculous 
attempt to draw the giant in golden armor, 
riding his horse. The horse looked more like 
a hornless cow, but my young friends didn’t 
mind. Following came a simple upward 
curve,. representing a steep hill, on top of 
which was another battlemented wall, with 
a tower or two behind it. This I called ““The 
City of Fame.” You all know the majestic 
city that fell into a heap if rubble when our 
seeker reached it. The curve turned down- 
ward to another so-called valley. Not far 
beyond was another hill, with more battle- 
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ments and towers. This I labeled “The City 
of Romance”—the city, as you will prob- 
ably guess, where our traveler met his child- 
hood sweetheart, the lovely queen who 
wished to marry him. I need not remind my 
readers of the sequel to that episode. Follow- 
ing this came another downward curve, and 
at the botton a crude representation of a 
chapel, named by me “The Chapel of Hu- 
mility.”” Everyone will remember the pil- 
grim’s meeting there with the priest and 
with Sir Galahad. For each meeting, X 
marked the spot. A third hill followed, 
named by your “artist” “The Hill of 
Storms.’”’ Here I made an attempt at draw- 
ing broken trees, streaks of rain, and forks 
of lightning. 

A valley beyond contained a wide smear of 
chalk, called ‘“‘The Marsh of Sin.” Across 
this I tried to represent a zigzag bridge, de- 
nominated ‘The Bridge of Faith,” across 
which the intrepid Galahad was to gallop 
on his white horse to the sea. Here was seen 
a ridiculous little ship, with a single sail. 
Over the mast was the remote semblance 
of a cup, with rays of light emanating from 
it. Beyond all was an arrow pointing away 
from the ship—and, underneath, the legend, 
“To the Isle of Avalon.” 

Did I ruin the beauty of Tennyson’s 
romances and highly spiritual allegories? 
From what pupils told me afterward, I can- 
not think so. One sixteen-year-old Jewish 
girl came to my desk and told me that, since 
reading the Jdylls, she was “‘a changed girl.”’ 
I am sure she was sincere. 


CHARLES BALLARD 


BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 


MAKING FACULTIES ENG- 
LISH-CONSCIOUS 


The Evansville Committee on English, 
functioning since the spring of 1942, has 
each year sponsored a project for the im- 
provement of English instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. This committee, com- 
posed of sixteen members, representing all 
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levels from primary grades to college, in the 
spring of 1944 sent letters to the principals 
suggesting that in planning their faculty 
meeting schedules for 1944-45 they make 
English the subject of at least one discus- 
sion. The committee offered to help with 
these programs if needed. 

The response was astonishing. Practical- 
ly every principal in the city asked the com- 
mittee to take charge of such a program, on 
school time. Before school closed in June, 
the committee had organized groups of 
speakers to prepare these discussions. The 
three elementary teams each included a 
primary teacher, an intermediate-grade 
teacher, a junior high school instructor, and 
a teacher of high-school English. The high- 
school panels were composed of three or 
four teachers from different high schools 
(often the department head) plus a profes- 
sor from Evansville College. 

Whenever possible, the principals com- 
bined two faculties, so that the total number 
of meetings might be reduced. The four in- 
dividual speeches on each panel were from 
five to eight minutes long, with a ten- 
minute period for open discussion at the 
end. The entire program was usually kept 
within a limit of forty-five minutes. 

Some threads that the speaking groups 
tried to draw through all their talks were: 
early and effective correction of certain glar- 
ing speech errors, every teacher a teacher of 
English, vocabulary-building, correct and 
forceful written expression, recognition of 
individual differences, cultivation of the 
reading habit, and the place of English in 
the postwar curriculum. All faculty groups 
showed great interest and willingness to co- 
operate in planning a consistent course of 
study in English, progressive in character, 
from primary grades to college level. Build- 
ing the framework for such a curriculum was 
the Committee’s second-semester project, 
and the new course in skeleton form is to be 
tried in the public schools during 1945-46. 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Reitz HicH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 














READING THE FUNNY PAPER 
OUT LOUD 


So often there comes a lull in the English 
class, perhaps occasioned by a shortened 
period because of an assembly, when there 
doesn’t seem time enough to start the lesson 
of the day. Or, perhaps you are asked to 
keep all those who do not want to go to the 
afternoon games, and you find yourself with 
a group of restless teen-agers. Or maybe it’s 
just “one of those days” when you feel the 
need for getting away from the lesson of the 
day. Perhaps here’s the answer: 

Teach the class how to read the funny 
papers aloud to children. Most of them have 
younger brothers and sisters, or they take 
care of neighborhood youngsters. Few peo- 
ple can do an entertaining job of this read- 
ing; yet the techniques are simple, and it’s a 
lot of fun to learn. Remember, too, that 
everyone likes the comics. 

Back in the cupboard I keep some 
newspapers. I have several scrapbooks 
started; and whenever I have time, or find 
some student with some idle time, we work 
on continuing the scrap books. I try to keep 
a variety of strips, for the technique of read- 
ing “Superman” is certainly different from 
that of “Donald Duck.” 

Allow the group enough time to browse 
around and make their selections. Remem- 
ber, they will enjoy re-reading several of the 
strips; they are getting pleasure out of this. 

The size of your group will be the factor 
which decides the next step. If you have a 
large group—say, twenty-five or more—a 
group discussion will hold the interest bet- 
ter. Have the group decide why it is neces- 
sary to have in mind a particular person to 
whom the student will read. Discuss the 
differences that the age, sex, and tempera- 
ment of the child will have upon the reading 
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of the same strip. Have them think through 
the reasons why the reader should think also 
in terms of the time of day when the comic 
is to be read, for the early Sunday-morning 
time requires the bringing-out of details 
which the bedtime reading minimizes. The 
Sunday issue means a different length of 
comic and frequently a difference in plot or 
idea from the daily strip. 

Always allowing for individual differ- 
ences, a Class still discovers that there are 
certain basic criteria which, if kept in mind, 
will make for more effective reading. If a 
three-year-old likes one person’s reading, 
usually all three-year-olds will like to have 
that person read aloud. 

The group should next discuss what 
speaking voice requirements there are for 
any of the so-called “real life’? comics, as 
compared to the “animal-speaking”’ strips 
or the “futures” like Flash Gordon. The 
group may never arrive at a definite con- 
clusion, but the details discussed will stimu- 
late the imagination of many in the group. 

Since some comic strips strive for a con- 
tinuing plot and others make each day tell 
a separate incident, the group should dis- 
cuss this. 

Individuals are now ready to read. He 
should tell the group first what listener he 
has in mind, and the group then will judge 
the performance on the basis of the informa- 
tion offered. 

Not all students will have a chance to 
read, unless the class is small; but all will 
have had a chance to apply speech tech- 
niques to a practical bit of everyday reading. 

Never dread the “lulls” in English. The 
students won’t. 


HELEN KNOLLENBERG BOTTRELL 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSsouRI 
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THE DEATH OF A SENTENCE 


(An impression of the teaching of English grammar after visiting 250 English classes) 


A sentence sprang from out a poet’s brain, 
Begot of Grammar by the sting of Hope; 

Stamped with the framework of the Mother Tongue, 
Nerved with the brain of Father Metaphore. 


A little while the sentence lived, and wrought 

Its changes in the minds of those it met. 

It greeted some and shook them by the hand. 
With others, fierce it grappled through the night 
Ere granting them its blessing. Others still 
Received its glance and smiled and went their way. 


So moved the sentence in its vital course 

Until one day the English teacher pounced 
Upon the thought, and smothered it with chalk. 
Then lifting up the inert form, she cried, 
“Behold a nose! And here a lock of hair! 

The nose is Roman if we break it right. 

The hair were Greek if pulled out by the roots. 
There also is a head, a trunk, and limbs, 

Right leg and left leg, right-hand index nail. 
Let’s find the Latin label for each part. 

They’ll all submit to labels when they’re dead, 
Though apt to be confusing when alive.” 


So murdered they the sentence in the name 
Of Grammar. Many pupils grew in time 
Adept at cutting off a Roman nose, 
Extracting hair or gouging out an eye, 
Dissecting corpses. But they never felt 

A pulse, or learned to know the hue of health, 
Or how to make the sentence breathe again. 





ROBERT D. WILLIAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MapIson, WISCONSIN 

















Current English Forum 


Conducted by 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


[Note.—During the current school year the “Forum” will consist of a series of short articles on gram- 
mar and usage instead of the usual questions and answers. However, readers are invited to continue send- 


ing in questions on language problems. They will be answered by letter; some extended answers may 


furnish articles for the published series. } 


Double Is Nothing 


© etenennin English seems to have an 
indigenous and unswerving affection for 
the double negative. Although, as a con- 
struction, the double (or, for that matter, 
the multiple) negative ranks high in the 
English teachers’ lists of solecisms, the com- 
mon speech employs it in all its forms with 
freedom and frequency. In fact, even in 
formal discourse, the double negative has 
its place, and to set an absolute prohibition 
on it is to lose an effective rhetorical instru- 
ment. 

We must not fall into the error of as- 
suming that all double negatives are in bad 
usage. One form of literary understatement 
native to English is composed of just such a 
construction: 


We were not ungrateful. 

Such ideas are not uncommon. 

His reward was not inconsiderable. 
He is not unworthy of the honor. 
She was not unkind to me. 

His claim was not without merit. 


Though Fowler, for example, in agreement 
with other authorities, deplores this ap- 
proach as precious or overelegant and sug- 
gests avoiding it, he admits that it is valid 
and even “congenial to the English temper- 
ament”’ and idiom.’ Such doubling may be 
circumlocutionary, but it is definitely al- 
lowable. 

The Leonard study, Current English 


' Modern English Usage, pp. 382-83. 





Usage, established yet another type of dou- 
ble negative on the intermediate ground of 
“disputable.”? The examples are: 

We haven’t but a few left. 

I can’t help but eat it. 


However, Marckwardt and Walcott, in 
their supplementary discussion, list the 
latter as “Literary English,”’? while Curme 
finds some extenuation for the former on the 
ground that but is often felt to have little 
negative force and so needs aid.‘ Of course, 
such doublets as hadn’t hardly, hadn’t 
scarcely, or hadn’t only are unquestionably 
taboo, although it might well be pointed 
out here that, like but, these adverbs carry 
little negative force or meaning and hence, 
to the casual speaker or writer, may need 
additional negative support. 

Yet another form of the repeated nega- 
tive is in good usage: 

No, I don’t want any. 


Regardless of any arguments that may be 
advanced on grammatical, rhetorical, or 
syntactical grounds, the fact remains that 
such a sentence as the foregoing is in mul- 
tiple negation—as is the vehement “No, 
no, a thousand times no!’”’—yet they are in 
good use, formal or otherwise. 

Let us now consider the double and 


2P. 130. 
3 Facts about Current English Usage, p. 44. 


4 Syntax, p. 140. 
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multiple cases in which a speaker or writer 
uses a sentence with two or more of the 
following: no, not, nothing, none, never, 
neither, and nor. Standard works on gram- 
mar are very explicit on this point, and 
doubling is flatly and unanimously con- 
demned. The approach is logical: If you 
haven't nothing, then you have something. 
This same reasoned analysis of the multiple 
negative by Latin-minded grammarians 
and logical school teachers led, in the his- 
tory of our language, to the formal outlaw- 
ing of a psychologically and _ historically 
normal construction.s 

That rule holds, despite the fact that, 
carried to its logical conclusion, if even- 
numbered negatives are affirmations, then 
odd-numbered negatives must still be nega- 
tions. Thus, a triple negative would still 
be a negative, while “No, no, a thousand 
times no,” which comes to 1,002 negatives, 
is therefore an affirmation, so that the lady 
in the song is unwittingly issuing an invita- 
tion to her lupine pursuer. This is all chop- 
logic. Surely, as Hayakawa points out, no 
court would regard “I haven’t killed no- 
body” as a confession of guilt, i.e., that the 
speaker had killed somebody.? To quote 
Greenough and Kittredge: ““Two negatives 
may make an affirmative in logic but they 
seldom do in English.’ 

A rhetorician, it seems to me, should 
impeach the multiple negation on the 
ground of redundancy. It is a repetitious 
and uneconomical usage and actually un- 
necessary. Although Fowler disapproves of 
the double negative in his Modern English 
Usage,? he does so on the ground that it is 
pleonastic. Mrs. Aiken expresses the same 
objection,*® and so do most teachers of 


S Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, V, 451; 
Aiken, Commonsense Grammar, p. 246; Sweet, New 
English Grammar, Part I, p. 438. 

° Aiken, op. cit., pp. 232-33. 

7 Language in Action, p.225. 

’ Words and Their Ways. 

9P. 282 


+ 3O3- 


1° Od. cit., P. 33. 





rhetoric. The second, third, and fourth 
negatives in line are certainly superfluous. 

On a historical basis, however, the mul- 
tiple negative has standing as an indigenous 
part of our language or, for that matter, of 
many languages" (cf. the Spaniard’s No 
se nada de nadie). In Old English, negatives 
were often prefixed to the verb as well as 
to other words in the sentence that admit- 
ted of contracted forms. If there were none, 
an extra negative might be added.” Chau- 
cer’s multiple negations were legion, and 
Shakespeare has had dozens deleted by his 
modern editors. Both Marckwardt and 
Jespersen cite numerous examples of this 
tendency in great writers, even of the not- 
too-distant past. 

Nor are the writers of the past alone in 
this respect. Curme and Jespersen find 
modern writers using the double negative, 
and the Fowlers havea section of The King’s 
English filled with delicious examples taken 
from prominent modern sources.'’ In these 
cases the extra negative has often been 
added for negative force where needed. 

Actually, this desire for intensification is 
the underlying cause of most multiple nega- 
tives. A child yells, “No, no, no,....” as 
if the accumulation of negation were a bul- 
wark against frustration or pain. Curme 
compares multiple negation to driving 
“two or three nails instead of one, feeling 
that they will hold better than one.’’’4 Jes- 
persen notes “this heaping of negatives” 
because of the speaker’s fear that “if the 
negation were expressed once only, it might 
be easily overlooked.....He spreads.... 
a thin layer of negative colouring over the 
whole of the sentence..... This may be 
called pleonastic, but it is really not illogi- 
cal,’’s 

Any student or teacher of English will 
testify to the widespread colloquial use of 


11 Jespersen, op. cit., p. 450; see also Hall, English 
Usage, pp. 75-77: 

12 Sweet, op. cit., pp. 437-38. 

*3 Pp. 332-34. 

14 OD. cit., p. 139. 


1S Essentials of English Grammar, p. 302. 
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the double negative."® Mencken goes so far 
as to say: “In Vulgar American, the double 
negative is so freely used that the simple 
negative appears to have been almost 
abandoned”’;'? but this statement is ob- 
viously hyperbolic and epigrammatic. More 
scientific studies like that in the Linguistic 
Atlas of New England, Volume II, indicate 
that the multiple negative is normally 
avoided by the overwhelming majority of 
cultured people interviewed, although about 
50 per cent of New Englanders at large use 
it “frequently.” Such evidence is far more 
dependable and temperate than Mencken’s. 

Certain conclusions about the double 
negative are inescapable: (1) In certain 
usages, the double negative is valid and 
correct, although somewhat artificial; (2) 


16 See Aiken, op. cit., p. 245. 


17 The American Language (4th ed.), p. 468. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


although educated usage eschews the dou- 
ble negative, a large segment of our popula- 
tion employs it frequently in colloquial 
usage; (3) grammatical handbooks and 
teachers of English almost unanimously 
condemn the double negative; (4) cumula- 
tive negation has a valid historical basis in 
English, as well as a strong psychological 
justification; (5) in language, two negatives 
do not necessarily make a positive; (6) the 
double negative is avoided in educated usage 
in periodicals, books, essays, speeches, con- 
versation, radio programs, and even casual 
talk. 

Until a heavy weight of evidence can be 
cited to the contrary, the double negative 
stands as an interesting construction in 
English, deep-seated in the vulgate but 
pruned out of general cultivated language. 


J.C. B. 





library, I conducted two “‘sales.” 


As a means of getting pupils to read some good but unpopular books in our 





The first sale was a “Literary White Elephant” sale of “Shelf-worn Books at 
Give-away Credits.” White elephants of construction paper, each carrying or 
mounted upon dust jackets of selected books, covered the bulletin boards, while 
the books were placed in book troughs under the display. 

The second sale, called ‘‘Bargain Day,” featured ‘“Ounce-Size Books” for 
“Reading Lightweights.” All the small and thin books in the library which had 
not circulated over three times were grouped on a table bearing appropriate 
signs. 

The sales were successful, and the books began to circulate after the pupils 
found that they had overlooked some good reading material. 





THELMA HILL ANDERSON 
DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 
OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA 


[ If you enjoyed reading “To Lighten the Load,’’ why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? _ 























AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE, “THE 
Mind of the Negro,” subtitled ‘Notes on 
the Effect of Environment upon Intelli- 
gence,” by H. A. Overstreet appears in the 
September 8 issue of the Saturday Review. 
He summarizes the progressive findings 
which have resulted from 1905 to the pres- 
ent from administration of intelligence 
tests with reference to the Negro. Recent 
findings completely disprove the statement 
that “science has proved that the Negroes 
are mentally inferior.” After more than 
thirty years of the most vigorous testing, 
writes Mr. Overstreet, “science has proved 
nothing of the sort. But it has proved con- 
vincingly that environment can make a 
whale of a difference to the mind of any 
man, black or white.’”’? Furthermore, con- 
tinues Overstreet, “tests of intelligence are, 
as often as not, tests of what communities do 
to the minds of their people. We now know 
that I.Q.’s can be improved by better sur- 
roundings. A generally low test score, there- 
fore, in any part of the country and among 
large numbers of its inhabitants, may 
merely reveal that in that region society is 
an enemy of its people.” 


THE AUTUMN ISSUE OF COMMON 
Ground is the fifth anniversary issue of that 
magazine, published by the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity. The purpose of both 
Council and magazine is to help create 
among the American people the unity and 
mutual understanding resulting from a 
common citizenship, to further an apprecia- 
tion of what each group has contributed to 
America, to overcome intolerance and dis- 
crimination because of national origin, race, 
or creed, and to help the foreign-born and 
their children solve their special problems of 
adjustment. The literary quality of both the 
essays and the fiction of this anniversary 
number is high, as is usually true of this 
stimulating and fact-facing magazine. 
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“TOWARD A NATIONAL THEATRE,” 
by Robert Porterfield and Robert Breen, 
presents a plan for a United States Public 
Theatre Foundation. As the editors remark, 
the scheme presented provides for many 
different kinds of activity in many places; 
it emphasizes decentralization; and, while 
demanding professional standards, it does 
not in any way disturb existing procedures 
either in the professional or nonprofit 
theater but, on the contrary, aims to en- 
large the scope and effectiveness of the best 
theater everywhere. Many elements of the 
plan are suggested by the successful func- 
tioning of England’s Committee for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts. Every- 
one interested in the American theater will 
find this article provocative and stimulating. 


“THORNTON WILDER’S THEATRE,” 
is discussed by Henry Adler in the British 
periodical Horizon. Most of the British 
quarterlies in recent issues have concerned 
themselves less exclusively with the political 
and economic problems of the war and are 
again beginning to find room for a few 
literary essays. Mr. Adler’s is one of the 
most interesting from the American point of 
view, for in it we find a Britisher analyzing 
the art of an American playwright and dis- 
cussing the productions of two of his plays 
currently playing in London. Adler is es- 
pecially interested in Wilder’s art of fusing 
the individual and the symbolical and points 
out the possible influence of the Chinese 
drama and the Japanese né drama in Wild- 
er’s “passion for compression.” He analyzes 
particularly Our Town and The Skin of Our 
Teeth and concludes that “Wilder’s tech- 
nique is not for everyone. But he has written 
some beautiful and moving plays. And by 
demanding imagination in the theatre, he 
has shown how the drama may be pried 
from strict chronological sequence and the 
static scene to achieve a new agility and 
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scope, and a poetry that celebrates the 
miracle of life.” 


THE AUTUMN KENYON REVIEW, AS 
the fourth in its series of ““Reconsiderations,”’ 
contains an essay by Eric Bentley on the 
dramatist August Strindberg. In Bentley’s 
opinion Strindberg is “more than an out- 
standing Swede”; he is “the outstanding 
Swede. He is the one Swede who rightly be- 
longs in the main European tradition,” and 
Bentley analyzes the plays to illustrate his 
point. 


EMILY DICKINSON APPEARS IN 
the pages of the Kenyon Review, as in many 
another current magazine. F. O. Matthies- 
sen’s “The Problem of the Private Poet,” in 
the Review points out that her “great gift was 
for poetic thought,” but she possessed no 
comparable power for versification. Her Bolts 
of Melody, recently published, and much of 
the evidence given in Ancestors’ Brocades 
show that Emily Dickinson’s way of writing 
continued to illustrate Emerson’s conception 
of the Poet. “That she believed no less than 
he that poetry could be written only in all- 
sufficient moments of inspiration is appar- 
ent from the state of her manuscripts.’’ He 
concludes that ‘‘discrimination, therefore, is 
imperative if the Emily Dickinson boom is 
not finally to collapse in deflation.” 


THE AUTUMN AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
is excellent throughout. Paul Robeson con- 
tributes “Some Reflections on Othello and 
the Nature of Our Time.” Othello’s world 
“was breaking asunder. Medievalism was 
ending, and the new world of the Renais- 
sance beginning.”’ So now “we stand at the 
end of one period in human history and be- 
fore the entrance of a new.’’ Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, in a felicitously phrased address 
before the American Council of Learned 
Societies, celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, printed in the Scholar and entitled 
‘*The Gay Sciences,’”’ inquires whether “‘the 
nineteenth-century postulates of scholarly 
activity are not now outmoded,” points out 
that “unless learning is socially relevant, 





learning is, and remains, antiquarianism,” 
and concludes that “learning must regain a 
quality that I do not know how to character- 
ize unless I recall the title of one of the best 
of the Victorian books on criticism, Eneas 
Sweetland Dallas’ The Gay Science. What 
it needs is joy.” A third essay, by George F. 
Whicher, entitled “Frost at Seventy,” takes 
the occasion of the poet’s birthday to ana- 
lyze the sources of his power and why he 
wears so well. Among other reasons he finds 
that ‘‘Frost’s distinction is precisely that he 
has maintained during a time of general dis- 
illusionment his instinctive belief in the 
tradition that lies at the core of our national 
being, the tradition of liberal democracy.”’ 


A NEW SERVICE FOR “RADIO- 
minded teachers, club advisers, and discus- 
sion leaders” is offered by the American 
Mercury and called “Script-of-the-Month.” 
Scripts will be issued monthly, based on cur- 
rent new articles appearing in the American 
Mercury. (Any teacher who accepts for 
school use any material supplied by a maga- 
zine or other commercial organization 
should examine it carefully to be sure that it 
is free from obvious or subtle propaganda.) 
Free copies of these scripts may be obtained 
by writing to Radio Department, American 
Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


A REPORT ON THE FIRST SIX TESTS 
in English composition with sample answers 
from the tests of April and June, 1944, pre- 
pared by Professor Edward S. Noyes, Yale, 
chief reader and examiner of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, in collab- 
oration with Professor William Merritt 
Sale, Jr., and Professor Marshall Stalnaker, 
has been published by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The report was written 
at the request of many teachers and should 
be of much interest to all. One introductory 
paragraph will indicate its significance: 
When, under wartime conditions, the ac- 
celeration of college courses forced the abandon- 
ment of the old June session of three-hour com- 
prehensive examinations, the series of aptitude 
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SUMMARY 


and achievement tests offered as a substitute 
was at first entirely objective in type. For one 
year, no candidate examined by the College 
Board had to do any connected writing on any 
test. In response to a widespread demand, the 
Board voted to include among the achievement 
tests of April 1943 and thereafter a one-hour 
test in English composition which should be of 
the essay type. Such a single-essay test has been 
offered at four sessions in 1943 (April, June, 
September, December), and at two in 10944 
(April, June). These facts indicate not only the 
importance of the English composition test in 
the eyes of schools and colleges, but also the 
responsibility of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board for making it as significant and re- 
liable an index as possible. 


THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
College at Terre Haute is celebrating this 
year the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding. Since 1870, the college reports, it 
has graduated over three hundred men and 
women who have since attained national 
prominence in their chosen profession. The 
September issue of its Teachers College Jour- 
nal, the Diamond Jubilee issue, is the work 
of a new editor, Bernardine G. Schmidt. It 
contains an interesting article, ‘Radio: the 
Fourth ‘R’ in Education” by Mark C. 
Schinnerer. Mr. Schinnerer describes the 
use of radio by the Cleveland, Ohio, Schools 
and then makes this important point: ‘“Ra- 
dio is not the show: it is a vehicle, a device 
with a high potential when in the hands of 
skillful and discerning teachers. Radio is 
primarily an agency of distribution. It dis- 
tributes some points of view, challenges 
others, and stimulates thought. Thus it be- 
comes one of the greatest foes of passive 
learning and dogmatic teaching.” He then 
goes on to remark: “The special bands that 
have been set aside for school FM stations, 
if and when they are taken by school sys- 
tems, also have interesting possibilities for 
adult education and entertainment..... 
My worry just now is that the school people 
are going to be left at the post in this mat- 
ter, delaying their radio plans until the 
FCC turns the bands over to the commercial 
broadcasters.” Mr. Schinnerer also points 
out that “the teacher needs training in the 


AND REPORT 
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use of this tool; and it isn’t all script writing 
or program planning, or program produc- 
tion, or microphone technique... . every 
teacher needs to know how to make effec- 
tive use of the program that is received.” 


AT LEAST THREE STATES—OHIO, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin—have gone ahead 
to make plans for using FM channels. What 
they are doing is described by H. L. Eubank 
in “State Wide Plans for Educational FM 
Broadcasting” which appears in the October 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


THE “TEEN AGE BOOK SHOW” SPON- 
sored by Pocket Books Inc. has reached over 
ten thousand students in the first two test 
cities—Montclair, New Jersey, and Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania—where it appeared 
during the last two weeks. The first twenty 
favorites among the books reserved by the 
teen-agers included: Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, Anything Can Happen, Big Doc’s 
Girl, Come Soon Tomorrow, Earth and High 
Heaven, Four Jills in a Jeep, A Girl Grows 
Up, The Human Comedy, I Never Left Home, 
Jane Eyre, Mama’s Bank Account, Mrs. 
Miniver, Model Child, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, Papa Was a Preacher, Patsy 
Succeeds in Advertising, Seventeenth Summer, 
Susan Be Smooth, Tomorrow the World, and 
Wings on My Feet. 


IN COMPARISON WITH MR. GAY’S 
essay, theconcluding paragraph from Howard 
Mumford Jones’s essay, reported on p. 570, 
is interesting. Says Mr. Jones: “We shall 
now attract young men and women [to schol- 
arship, and particularly English scholarship] 
only in proportion as we show by our actions 
that scholarship is an act of social faith rath- 
er than an act of individual doubt. In that 
happy affirmation only can it live; in that 
affirmation only can it hope to play, in con- 
junction with science and the social sciences, 
its proper part in the life of modern men 
who are haunted by fear, racked by skepti- 
cism, and tormented by their loss of inward 


belief.” 
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“THE ATOMIC BOMB SHAKES THE 
Classroom” by Henry I. Christ of Fort 
Hamilton High School (New York City) in 
High Points, stresses the responsibilities of 
teachers as persons who help mold public 
opinion in this critical time when “the race 
between education and catastrophe is near- 
ing the finish line.” ‘“Teachers of all subjects 
are conscripts in the battle. Their job never 
ends. .... No teacher can afford to stay 
out. The ideals we believe in, our security, 
the lives of our children are at stake.” These 
are the burning issues which we must press, 
he writes: ‘“‘We must stress the need for 
strengthening the San Francisco Charter 
and removing its present imperfections. We 
must point the need for continued coopera- 
tion with our allies. We must attack the 
campaigns of hate, distrust, and fear that 
would split us in our newly won unity. We 
must maintain the leadership America has 
won.” 


MEANS OF IMPLEMENTING THE 
aims which Mr. Christ set forth are sug- 
gested by another writer, Marcia Borowsky, 
in “Educating for the New World Or- 
der.” In the September issue of Education, 
Miss Borowsky maintains that, as teachers, 
“there have been and there still are too 
many among us who are distressingly meek, 
unnecessarily cringing, jittery, smugly com- 
placent, conceited, aloof, prejudiced.” 
Within our own ranks “we are inclined to 
draw a too sharply defined line of distinction 
among the teachers in the various divi- 
sions.” For example, teachers in the junior 
high school division tend to look down upon 
the teachers in the primary schools. With re- 
gard to supervision, she writes: ‘“Granted 
that a stoical acceptance of whatever is, 
saves nervous wear and tear, particularly 
where a teacher’s nerves are already strained 
to the breaking point, too many of us have 
accepted supervision that is arbitrary and 
stultifying and which tends to undermine 
every bit of intellectual and social integrity 
that teachers possess, often demanding a 
regimentation that would have put a Hitler 
to shame.” She regrets also that educational 


changes have nearly always emanated from 
the top of the system or from outside the 
system and concludes: “As regards our rela- 
tions to the world outside the four walls of 
the classroom: As teachers we have too long 
remained indifferent to the world in which 
we and the children we work with live. As 
teachers we can no longer afford this lack of 
interest in political, social, and economic 
problems, be they domestic or global.” 


ONE OF THE WAYS IN WHICH 
teachers could be invigorated is suggested 
by Elmer A. Mueller, president of the Min- 
nesota Education Association, in ‘““Barom- 
eter Rising,” which appears in the October 
Minnesota Journal of Education. ‘“The Amer- 
ican system of free education now faces its 
greatest test,” he writes. ‘The most impor- 
tant element in that system had been and 
must continue to be well-trained teachers, 
and the present shortage with its dangerous 
lowering of standards must be halted. To- 
day’s young people are too realistic to wish 
to spend years preparing for a profession 
which offers low salaries, unpaid vacations, 
and little or no security after sixty-five. 
Only a nation-wide campaign which will 
sell education to the taxpayers so that they 
will demand that a priority for education be 
placed on public funds will make it possible 
to lure more talented people into teaching 
and keep them there.” 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
ciation reports it has accepted an invitation 
from the British government to send teach- 
ers to England to study the English school 
system. Four teachers—the first group—are 
already there, centering their attention on 
classroom work in the elementary grades. 
The group will spend six weeks in workshop 
study meetings and will attempt to compare 
teaching materials and methods used in the 
United States with those of Great Britain. 
The study group is being sponsored by the 
British government, which will pay all ex- 
penses of the group. The plan was proposed 
as one means of promoting better American- 
British understanding between classroom 
teachers. 
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NATHAN MILLER, CHAIRMAN OF 
the Council’s Audio-visual Aids Committee, 
announces that audio-visual aids equipment 
will soon be available—or may already be 
available by the time this is published— 
through the Disposal Agency: United States 
Department of Commerce, Office of Surplus 
Property, Washington 25, D.C. The dis- 
posal setup and the equipment declared 
surplus is constantly changing. At the pres- 
ent writing, priority is given governmental 
agencies and municipalities by advance no- 
tice before individual buyers are notified. 
For more specific information on constantly 
changing details of purchase and machines 
available you may address your regional 
office: 


Boston, Massachusetts: Park Square Building, 
Boston 16 (Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont). 

New York, New York: Office of Surplus Proper- 
ty, 350 Fifth Avenue, 62d Floor, New York 
1 (New York and New Jersey). 

Washington, D.C.: 1126 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 25 (District of Columbia, 

,. Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virgin- 
ia). 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Commercial Arts Building, 
Cincinnati 2 (Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
West Virginia). 

Atlanta, Georgia: Belle Isle Building, 20 Hous- 
ton Street, Atlanta 3 (Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee). 

Fort Worth, Texas: 609 Neil P. Anderson Build- 
ing, Fort Worth 2 (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas). 

Chicago, Illinois: Room 300, 209 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4 (Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin). 

Kansas City, Missouri: 2605 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City 2 (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska). 

Denver, Colorado: Seventh Floor, Exchange 
Building, 1030 Fifteenth Street, Denver 2 
(Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming). 

San Francisco, California: 30 Van Ness Avenue, 
San Francisco 2 (Arizona, California, Neva- 
da). 

Seattle, Washington: 2005 Fifth Avenue, Seattle 

1 (Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Washington). 


SUMMARY AND REPORT 








As Mr. Miller states: 


Modern English teachers need modern 
technological aids with which to work. Now is 
the time to start equipping a real English 
laboratory that enables the pupils to learn in a 
twentieth-century manner. Can English teach- 
ers make bricks without straw? For real teach- 
ing something more than an anthology, a room, 
and a teacher is needed. 

English teachers must show zeal in securing 
adequate materials with which to do result- 
producing work. Do you have a phonograph? 
Collection of records? Radio? Magnetic tape 
recorder? Disk-recording machine? Movie and 
slide-film projectors? Telebinocular? If we are 
to justify our existence, we must dignify our 
field by making it worthy of money for equip- 
ment with which to work. 

If your Audio-visual Aids Committee can be 
of some service in finding sources of materials 
or in setting up an English laboratory, you may 
write the chairman of your committee, Nathan 
A. Miller, Little River Junior High School, 
Miami, Florida. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE ANNUAL 
student contest of the American Association 
for the United Nations to include private 
and parochial secondary schools is an- 
nounced for 1946 by Mrs. Harrison Thomas, 
education secretary of the Association, The 
contest, celebrating its twentieth year, deals 
each year with world organization for peace 
and will this time have for its theme ‘The 
United Nations.” 

A sample study kit, prepared by the Asso- 
ciation’s Education Department, will be sent 
to each participating school. Additional kits 
for student use will be furnished, at a small 
charge, upon request. 

Cash prizes—awarded since the war made 
the usual first prize of a trip to Europe im- 
possible—will be continued in 1946. It is 
hoped that the overseas tour can be re- 
sumed in 1947. Top winner will receive 
$400, with awards of $100 and $50 for sec- 
ond and third places. 

Teachers wishing to enrol early to give 
their students ample time may register with 
Mrs. Thomas at The American Association 
for the United Nations, 45 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York 21, New York. 











A FOURTH EDITION 


One who reviews an established best- 
seller can obviously make no claim to dis- 
covery. Indeed for a reviewer to praise a 
best-seller exposes him to the derogatory 
assumption that he is climbing on the band 
wagon. English in Action' is an established 
series. Since the fourth and current edition 
retains the material that sold the previous 
editions, your reviewer will restrict himself 
to pointing out major changes and to plot- 
ting the general drift, as far as observable 
without actual teaching experience with the 
books. 

There are four volumes in the series, one 
for each of the four years of the usual sec- 
ondary-school program. In Book I, now set 
in larger type, a number of other changes 
are evident. Material on vocabulary build- 
ing has been increased and now forms a real- 
ly excellent chapter. There is also more ma- 
terial on the improvement of speech, with 
some sound self-help practices. 

New sections in Book I include a lively 
unit on straight thinking and listening and a 
unit devoted to leadership in school, com- 
munity, and nation. In the handbook sec- 
tion a good but too brief chapter, “Building 
Varied, Forceful Sentences,” has been add- 
ed. Throughout the handbook section the 
longer exercises have been divided into 
Parts A and B, Part B being more difficult. 
This division enables teachers to increase or 
decrease the difficulty of the assignments. 

In Book II the vocabulary unit is en- 
larged, and training in listening has been 
added. Models are for the most part work of 
tenth-grade pupils rather than work with 
literary merit. In the handbook section 
natural science provides the subject for 
most of the exercises. 


1 J.C. Tressler, English in Action. 4th ed. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. 
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In Book III the handbook section follows 
the Century Handbook pattern, with a refer- 
ence chart inside the back cover. This pro- 
vides easy-to-find rules and thus should help 
teachers in their perennial efforts to get 
pupils to establish the look-it-up habit. The 
handbook sentences are generally devoted to 
Latin America. The chapters on motion- 
picture and radio appreciation have been 
brought momentarily up to date. 

Book IV again has increased material on 
vocabulary. There is a new vocabulary test 
and some new exercises, including practice 
in substituting original expressions for 
clichés and a section on jargon with practice 
in converting pupils’ vague and clumsy 
language into precise English. Additional 
material has been added on distinguishing 
facts from opinions, detecting rationaliza- 
tion, and drawing inferences. 

Practically new is a unit on writing which 
aims at teaching pupils to choose and narrow 
a subject, secure material, take notes, out- 
line, write, and revise a first draft, and give 
credit for borrowed material. This chapter is 
Tressler at his best, and a very good best it 
is. There is a new unit on writing newsy 
letters. 

An expanded unit is the one on “‘Person- 
ality and Human Relations,” which en- 
courages pupils to examine themselves crit- 
ically and offers suggestions for developing 
their personalities. Exercises in this volume 
contain sentences based on World War II, 
aviation, radio, nursing, first aid, and farm- 
ing. The new chapter, ‘““The Magazine Ar- 
ticle,” is a lively, down-to-earth unit de- 
signed to encourage a maximum of pupils to 
engage in creative writing. 

The emphasis in exercises is still (rightly, 
in my opinion) on synthesis rather than 
analysis, on requiring pupils to use grammar 
in building efficient sentences of their own. 

The Elinore Blaisdell cartoons in the first 
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two volumes and the Wyncie King cartoons 
in the last two volumes combine interest, 
humor, and grammatical point and are, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, a real contribution 
to the teaching of English 

Throughout the four volumes the mas- 
tery tests have revised national norms which 
enable the pupil to compare himself with 
other pupils of his grade. 

The introduction of diagraming in the 
new edition will please many teachers who 
have contended all along that diagraming 
speeds up the teaching of English sentence 
structure. Alternative assignments are pro- 
vided, however, for teachers who are too 
“progressive” to diagram. 

Tressler’s viewpoint in regard to the 
teaching of grammar and composition on the 
high-school level is in general well illustrated 
by a remark he makes in one of the books to 
the effect that learning to speak and write 
by ear is, like learning to play the piano by 
ear, a superficial method. A person so 
trained to speak and write lacks standards 
by which he can judge and improve the 
construction of his sentences. Unless the 
student understands grammar, he will never 
feel sentence-sure. 

Like so many current English books, the 
English in Action series shows a tendency to 
wander into the field of guidance. Your re- 
viewer deplores this trend as apologetic, un- 
necessary, and decadent. Language is so 
vital a tool that English teachers cannot 
afford to dissipate their energies on teaching 
students how to find their way around the 
building. 

Most of the time Tressler seems to strike 
the golden mean between the traditional 
and the progressive ways of teaching lan- 
guage to adolescents. Occasionally he seems 
merely to be straddling the fence. 

GUNNAR HORN 


BENSON HicH SHOOL 
Omana, NEBRASKA 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF TYPES 


The Crosses have given new impetus to 
the interest in compilations with their book, 
Types of Literature.* It is a refreshing col- 





BOOKS $75 


lection of literary gems of all types, times, 
and places. Designed for the early years of 
high school and probably best suited for the 
tenth year, the book contains many old 
favorites and many selections that will 
bring the joy of discovery even to experi- 
enced readers. One hundred and twenty- 
eight writings are grouped under seven 
headings: the short story, the essay, poetry, 
the long narrative poem, the one-act play, 
the full-length play, and the novel. 

The arrangement is provocative. The In- 
troduction is called “Growing Up and 
Learning”’ and consists of discussion by the 
compilers and four illustrative writings, 
among them the inimitable “A Letter froma 
Self-made Merchant to His Son.” Particu- 
larly helpful to the student are the brief, 
clear explanations given at the beginnings 
of the sections, the study questions, and the 
many ideas for group discussion, writing, 
and presentation of poems and plays. Inter- 
spersed throughout the anthology are ques- 
tion and comment such as: “How many 
amusing poems do you know?.... By all 
means read each of these poems aloud.” 
Most stimulating of all is the long and var- 
ied supplementary reading list appended to 
the end of each section. 


The real value of the book is in the dis- 
criminating choice of selections. Many of 
the pieces usually allocated to the tenth 
grade are here, but there are many others, 
too. The emphasis is upon becoming ac- 
quainted with America through its litera- 
ture, but the scope is world-wide and ranges 
over all fields of human interest. The selec- 
tions are as old as the Bible and Shakespeare 
and as new as Paul Gallico’s “Bombardier.” 
Among the short stories are “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” “A Christmas Carol,’ “Hazel,” 
“The Bedquilt,” and “Dunkirk.” In the 
supplementary list for poetry are “The 
White Cliffs,’ “The Murder of Lidice,” 
“Barrack Room Ballads,” and “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.” 


My chief objections to anthologies are the 


«E. A. and Neal M. Cross, Types of Literature. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 691. 
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rigidity of content which the compilers im- 
pose upon a course and their tendency to 
dictate method. However, this anthology 
seems to have been designed to overcome 
those objections. The whole tone of the book 
is away from rigidity and toward further 
reading excursions. As for method, the book 
not only does not dictate; it presents and 
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actually partially develops three different 
methods by which the material may be pre- 
sented to a class: analysis by type, organiza- 
tion around units of work, and organization 
around centers of interest. 

HELEN F. OLsoNn 
BROADWAY H1GH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Modern Man Is Obsolete. By NORMAN COUSINS. 

Viking. $1.00. 

An amplified version of the editorial which ran 
in the Saturday Review of Literature on August 18. 
The Board of Education in New York sent an 
abridgement of the article to seven hundred high- 
school principals. Rarely has an editorial elicited 
such general and enthusiastic commendation. 


The White Deer. By James THURBER. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

You may read it as a fantasy embroidered with 
wit and humor, but you will chuckle over the doctor 
who analyzes his own ailments, the clerkly person 
who enjoys red tape, and the clever people who help 
and hinder the king and his three princes. Of course, 
there are an enchanted maiden, enamored princes, 
and a lot of symbolism. Illustrated. Don’t miss it. 


The German Talks Back. By HetnricH HAUSER. 
Introduction by Hans J. MorcENTHAU. Holt. 
$2.50. 

In “A Notice to the Reader’’ the publisher criti- 
cizes the author of the book and gives reasons for 
its publication. Hauser calls himself an anti-Nazi 
but violently states his German patriotism and his 
belief in Prussianism and is now returning to Ger- 
many to live, leaving his family here. The publisher 
believes that Hauser is representative of “a domi- 
nant state of mind in contemporary Germany”’ 
and that he is telling us things we should know. 


The Peacock Sheds His Tail. By Atice TISDALE 

Hopsart. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

The scene is laid in Mexico. There are three 
generations of old Spanish Catholic aristocracy in 
the grand Navarro house. The oldest son’s wife has 
Aztec blood. Foreign exploitation of Mexico, par- 
ticularly of oil wells; the growing dissatisfaction of 
peasants, practically slaves on the great plantations; 
labor organizations; and the struggle for reforms area 
background for the marriage of a Navarro girl to a 
young United States diplomat. Good. 


Woman without Love. By ANDRE Maurors. Harper. 
$2.50. 

A study of a young woman who had been re- 
pressed and thwarted by incompatible parents and 
by a frustrated English governess. Lonely and curi- 
ous, she reads romantic novels and poetry, dreams 
of a role of saintly grandeur and a passionate prince. 
Maurois has created a complex character in a setting 
of Parisian society not in harmony with American 
ideals. Polished prose. 


Cass Timberlane. By Stnctatrr Lewis. Random. 
$2.75. 

Grand Republic, Minnesota, is not on the map. 
Judge Timberlane, recently divorced, just over 
forty and lonesome, loved at first sight Jinny 
Marshland, just over twenty. His friends, mostly 
married couples, welcomed her as the Judge’s 
wife, but she found them a bit stuffy. The homes 
and marital affairs of each couple are freely dis- 
cussed, as are those of ‘An Assemblage of Husbands 
and Wives.” There is no normal, happy couple in 
the story. Subtle, satirical, sordid, smart—and 
readable. 


The Small General. By RoBERT STANDISH. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

The author has an intimate understanding of 
Japanese and Chinese characters. This story is based 
upon the Chinese ownership of a mysteriously 
productive mulberry orchard and the underground 
efforts of a fabulously wealthy Japanese silk-proces- 
sor who determines to possess the secret of it. The 
foibles, life, and manners of the Chinese, the busi- 
ness acumen of the Japanese, are vividly portrayed: 
Good. 


Album of American History, Vol. II: 1783-1853. 
Edited by James TrusLow Apams. Scribner’s. 
$7.50. 

More than thirteen hundred illustrations. The 
first volume covered the Colonial period, presenting 
a visual history of life in the colonies. Volume II 
takes up this picture narrative with the Revolu- 
tionary War won and colonists turning their atten- 
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tion to more gracious living, to the beginning of 
manufacturing and shipping, to building canals, 
to the westward movement. It shows tools they 
used, the houses they built, their furnishings— 
America growing up. 


Big Business in a Democracy. By JAMES TRUSLOW 

Apams. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

The author goes back to Babylonia for the his- 
tory of the development of big business. With Gen- 
eral Motors as an example, he makes a strong case 
for big business as a necessary means of providing 
jobs and a better standard of living. He believes that 
our war production and government ownership 
prove that private enterprise in a democracy pro- 
vides a better, fuller life for the working man. 


The West Window. By L. P. Hartiey. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

A study of a sensitive English boy and his older, 
dominating sister. The story has charm and has met 
with warm praise from English critics. It may easily 
have less appeal to American readers. 


The High Barbaree. By CHARLES NorpuHorr and 

James NorMAN HALL. Atlantic. $2.00. 

Two survivors cling to a destroyed Catalina 
flying boat in the Pacific. Awaiting rescue in the 
terrific heat, an Iowa boy dreams of his home town, 
a seafaring uncle, and tales of a tiny island marked 
“Existence doubtful.” His dreams extend to a 
rescue, natives, tropical beauty, and his old love. 
Unusual. 


My Favorite War Story. Compiled by the Eprrors 
oF Look. Whittlesey. $2.50. 

Thirty-four true tales by famous American war 
reporters—Ernie Pyle, Vincent Sheean, Robert St. 
John, Ira Wolfert, and others. Biographical sketches 
and photographs. 


The Forest of the South. By CAROLINE GORDON. 

Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Sixteen moving, dramatic stories of pioneer 
America. All have the South and her people as scene 
and characters. Some are tragic, some humorous, 
some for sportsmen. 


Virginia Woolf: Her Art as a Novelist. By JOAN 

BENNETT. Harcourt. $2.00. 

In her Prefatory Note Miss Bennett says: ““This 
book is about Virginia Woolf’s vision of human life, 
and it is about her sense of values and it attempts 
to analyze the form of her novels.” As interpreter, 
Miss Bennett analyzes Mrs. Woolf’s writing in 
generous quotations. 


Good Troupers All: Starring the Life and Times of 
Joseph Jefferson. By GLADYS MALVERN. Macrae 
Smith. $2.50. 

The Jeffersons were a group of remarkable per- 
sonalities. This story of an era of the American 
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theater includes glimpses of the careers of other 
favorites: John Drew, Maurice Barrymore, Henry 
Irving, Julia Dean, and many others of the 1829 
1905 period. Illustrated with playbills, theater 
programs, reproductions of old prints, etc. Enter- 
taining. 


The Perennial Philosophy. By Atpous Huxtey. 

Harper. $3.00. 

In the Introduction, Huxley says: “If one is not 
oneself a saint or a sage, the best thing one can do, 
in the field of metaphysics, is to study the works 
of those who were..... ” So he has taken excerpts 
from the religious writers of the last three thousand 
years and with his own commentaries has woven 
them into a treatise illustrative of his own personal 
religion—a love of God above self. 


The Far Away Music. By ARTHUR MEEKER, JR. 

Houghton. $2.50. 

By the author of Jvory Mischief. Jonathan Trigs, 
who has harkened to faraway music, returns to his 
Chicago family in 1840, to find his prosperous city 
very conventional. Satirical. 


Heritage of Fire. By FRIEDELIND WAGNER and PAGE 

Cooper. Harper. $3.00. 

Richard Wagner’s granddaughter writes of her 
family and a world of music, of their friendship 
with Hitler and how she turned from naziism to 
America. 


The Portable F. Scott Fitzgerald. Edited by Dorotay 
PARKER. With an Introduction by JoHn O’Hara. 
Viking. $2.00. 

Representative short stories and two complete 
novels, The Great Gatsby and Tender Is the Night. 


Last Leaves. By STEPHEN Leacock. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 
Short discussions of various tastes common to 
people, and serious pieces about Canada and Ameri- 
ca and the postwar world. 


One Nation. By WALLACE STEGNER and the Eprrors 
oF Look. Houghton. $3.75. 
A “Life In America” Prize Book. A text-and- 
picture story of our minorities, with possible 
means of creating tolerance. Important. 


Notin Our Stars. By Jostan E. GREENE. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

A long novel, with many characters, of an in- 
grown small community of workers for a large dairy. 
All the faults of small village life, the envy, hate, 
lust, and gossip peculiar to people poorly paid, with 
few interests and little talent for living or working. 
A few have ideals for a better world. Winner of the 
Macmillan Centenary Fiction Award for Service 
Men. Good. 








The Wisdom Tree. By EMMA HAWKRIDGE. Hough- 
ton. $3.50. 
A colorful study of the structure of great re- 
ligions, showing the likenesses more striking than 
the differences. Halftones and line illustrations. 


The Crusades: The Whole Story of the Crusades. By 
Haroitp Lams. Doubleday. $3.50. 
Iron Men and Saints and The Flame of Islam, 
telling the story of the Crusades, here appear in 
one volume. End sheets and line-cut illustrations. 


Promised Land: A Collection of Northwest Writing. 
By Stewart Hovsroox. Whittlesey House. 
$3.50. 

An anthology of the literature of the Northwest 
during the last fifteen years. 


The Russian Story: The Coming of Age of a Great 
People. By Nicnotras Mrxnarwov. Sheridan 
House. $2.75. 

The noted historian and geographer presents a 

vivid history of Russia, with emphasis upon the 

growth of the nation. 


America Is West: An Anthology of Middlewestern 
Life and Literature. Edited by Joun T. FLANA- 
GAN. Minnesota Press. $3.75. 

Eighty-four authors, new and old, are repre- 
sented by stories, articles, and poems—all concerned 
with the Mississippi Valley. The collection as a 
whole represents a people and a pattern of life: 
Lincoln, Twain, Eugene Field, Sandburg, Sinclair 
Lewis, and many others. The organization is by 
such topics as—“The Green Valley,” “Folk Lore 
and Legend,” “The Indian, Explorer and Traveler.”’ 


Texas: An Informal Biography. By OWEN P. WHITE. 

Putnam. $3.50. 

Mr. White writes with the exuberance of a man 
who knows the land and the men of the bowie 
knives, the long rifles, the longhorns, and all the 
legends of a powerful state. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and old prints. 


The Cherokee Strip. By Marquis JAMES. Viking. 
$3.00. 

This jestful story is based upon boyhood ex- 
periences in Oklahoma: upon old stories heard from 
“Mr. Howell,” an Oklahoma character, from Aunty, 
the old slave, from his father; and upon the family 
tales of his mother—the girl who did see Jesse 
James. Later memories of newspapers and old- 
time printers are of added interest. 


The Rocky Mountains. By WALLACE W. ATWOOD. 
Vanguard. $3.75. 
“American Mountains” series. The reader is 
taken on a camping trip, seeing the gorgeous scenery 
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and listening to the tales of early days. Photo- 
graphs, maps, end-papers. 


The Asian Legacy and American Life. Edited by 
ARTHUR E. Caristy. Conclusion by PrEart S. 
Buck. John Day. Pp. 276. $3.50. 

An amazing revelation of the debt our American 
culture owes to the cultures of Asia. Some of our 
borrowings have been direct; some, indirect, via 
European cultures. The book offers first a fifty-page 
survey of the field by Christy and then meaty 
articles by experts in music, art, agriculture, poetry, 
religion, etc. The volume does not seem difficult, but 
it is so fact-filled that more than one reading is nec- 
essary for any comfortable feeling of mastery. 


Sixty Million Jobs. By HENRY A. WALLACE. Simon 

& Schuster. $1.00 (paper) ; $2.00 (cloth). 

First stating the thesis that none of us can be 
most prosperous unless all are employed at living 
wages, Wallace goes on to show by rather close argu- 
ment how we can have full employment in the post- 
war years. Reads much like a corporation executive’s 
report or a lawyer’s brief. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal. By THomas 

A. BaILey. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Who killed the League of Nations? Why did we 
abandon Europe? What resulted from this ‘“‘Great 
Betrayal’? How did we pave the path for Hitler? 
These are the questions, among others, discussed in 
this book. Honesty, insight, and restraint are evi- 
dent in this study of America’s rejection of a part in 
the League of Nations. The prose is particuarly 
clear and incisive. 


The Western Island. By Rosin FLower. Oxford 
University Press. $2.50. 
An account of holidays during twenty years spent 
in the Great Blasket, a small Irish-speaking island 
near county Kerry. Folk tales, fairies, and ghosts. 


Ballad of the Bones. By BYRON HERBERT REECE. 

Dutton. $2.00. 

Introduction by Jesse Stuart, who says of the 
poems: “Lyrical ballads of great beauty... . akin 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth century English 
and early Irish poets.” 


Three Russian Poets: Pushkin, Lermontov, T yutchev. 
Translated by VLAprmir Nosoxov. New Direc- 
tions. $1.00. 

Thirty-six pages of expert translations, well 
chosen. 


Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Purtrep VAN DorEN 
STERN. Viking Portable Library. $2.00. 
Best-known tales, poems, articles, criticism, let- 

ters, opinions. Introduction and notes by Stern. 
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The Kenneth Roberts Reader: A Collection from His 
Books. Doubleday. $3.00. 
Excerpts from essays and scenes and episodes 
from novels. Twenty-six pieces. Introduction by Ben 
Ames Williams. 


The Egg and I. By Betty MacDonaxp. Lippincott. 
$2.75. 

A marine dreamed of a little chicken farm in the 
wilds of the Northwest, and whither he went his 
bride followed. The neighbors, Indians and animals, 
were already there. Betty, who never took much in- 
terest in the egg and the hen, writes of their experi- 
ences with a rather conscious hilarity. But her hus- 
band made a success of the ranch. 
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Christmas, Vol. XV: 1945. Edited by Rap E. 
HavuGan. Augsburg. $2.00 (cloth); $1.00 (paper). 
A beautiful annual gift book of stories, poetry, 
Christmas carols, photographs, and many colored 
reproductions of paintings. An interesting illustrated 
article on stained glass. 


The Portable Novels of Science. Selected by DONALD 
A. WotLHEem. Viking Portable Library. $2.00. 
Four complete novels: The First Men in the 

Moon, by H. G. Wells; Before Dawn, by John Taine; 

The Shadow Out of Time, by H. P. Lonecraft; and 

Odd John, by Olaf Stapledon. Introduction and a 

preface to each novel by Wollheim. 





Best Sellers in Mid-November 


FICTION 


The Black Rose. By Tuomas B. Costatn. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Cass Timberland. By SINCLAIR LEwIs. Random House. $2.75. 

The White Tower. By JaMES RAMSEY ULLMAN. Lippincott. $3.00. 

The Peacock Sheds His Tale. By Auice TISDALE Hosart. Bobbs-Merrill. 


$2.75. 


A Lion Is in the Streets. By ApRIA Locke LANGLEY. Whittlesley House. 


$3.00. 


NONFICTION 


Up Front. By Britt Maupin. World. $3.00. 

Brave Men. By ERNIE PYLE. Grosset. $3.00. 

The Egg and I. By Betty MacDona .p. Lippincott. $2.75. 
Pleasant Valley. By Louis BRoMFIELD. Harper. $3.00. 
General Marshall’s Report. Simon & Schuster. $1.00; $2.50. 


Coming Up 


The Gauntlet. By JAMES STREET. Doubleday. $2.75. 
The Manatee. By Nancy Brurr. Dutton. $2.50. 
Leave Cancelled. By NicHoLAS MoNSARRAT. Knopf. $2.00. 


Days and Nights. By KoNSTANTINE SIMONOV. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 
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“It is not only the best of all the current 
books on the subject of ‘education’ but 
it is by all odds the best book on teach- 
ing I have ever read It is humor- 
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He is not flattering, but also he is not 
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ae . one of the few volumes on educa- 
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be bored. As the notices in country 
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and even educators, ‘who will communi- 
cate with’ Mr. Barzun, ‘will learn some- 
thing to their advantage.’ All they need 
to do is to read his book.” —Christian 
Gauss, New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review. 


At all bookstores - $3.00 
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Julius E. Warren, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, 
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